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ERH APS an Addrefs of this Nature 
may appear very unaccountable; and 
Ay, whimſical ;. when I aſſure you; my De- 
WEE ſign is fairly to lay before you all the 
S<=v Criticiſms; as far as I can remember 
them; that I have heard on your Hiſtory of Cla- 
riſa; from the Appearance of the two firſt Vo- 
lumes, to the Clofe of the Work: I have not wil- 
lingly omitted any one Objection I habe heard made 
to your favourite Character, from her firſt Appear- 
ance in the World; nor, on the contrary, have I 
either diminiſhed or added to the favourable Con- 
ſttruction put on her Words or Actions. If the 
Grounds for the Objections are found to be dedu- 
_Cible from the Story, 1 would have them remain in 
"their full Force ; bur if the Anſwers her Admirers 
have given to thoſe Objections are found to reſult 
from an impartial and attentive peruſal of the Story, 
I would not have her deny d the Juſtice they have 
done her; But tho” I ſeem here to ſpeak only of 
 Clarifa, as ſhe is your 2 Character, * 
2 


Tegnnd as well to take notice of what has been ſaid fe- 
lating to your whole Story, as to her in particular. 
In the firſt Converſation I heard on this Subject, 
the whole Book was unanimouſly condemned, with- 
out the leaſt Glimpſe of Favouf from any one pre- 
ſent who ſat. in judgment on it. It was tedious 
ſtuff . low!— Letters wrote between Miſſes about 
their Sivect-hearts! There was an Uncle Aut bony- 
a Brother James! — a Goody Norton! — and a Ser- 
ar . In 5 ort, one had no Patience to 
. read it, another could nat bear it, a third did not 
like it; eie, Such, genera, Centres, I kno, could 
be very little worth attending to; and this Judg- 
ment I ſhould have formed had I been a Stranger 
to the Book thus unmercifully treated; but as I had 
read Clarifſa, and obſerved ſome Beauties an it, yet 
heard not one of them mentioned, I was determined 
to ſay nothing, and to make my Viſit as ſhort as 
P 
From hence I went to ſpend the Evening with a 
Family in whoſe Converſation I am always agreeably 
entertained. There happened, that Night, to be a 
pretty large Aſſembly of mix d Company. Clariſſa 
immediately became the Subject of our Converſa- 
tion, when, after a few general Remarks, one of the 
Gentlemen ſaid, © His chief Objection was to the 
Length of it, for that he was certain he could tell 
<< the whole Story contained in the two firſt Volumes 
ee ina few Minutes; for Example, (continued he) 
„There is a Family who live in the Country, con- 
e ſifting of an old, poſitive, gouty Gentleman, two 
old Batchelors as poſitive as their gouty Brother, 
% a meek Wife, an ambitious Son, an envious elder 
"<6 Siſter, .and a handſome younger Siſter ; who, 
"<< having refuſed many offered Matches, | engages 
.* the Attention and Liking of one Mr. Lovelace, a 
e young Gentleman of a noble Family; her Bro- 
ä e 
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* ap 1 ; 2 Rencoun- 
ter follows een them correſponds 
<*« with Lovelace to prevent farther Miſchief v a dif- 
agreeable Man is propoſed to her by all her Fa- 
« mily ; ſhe will not conſent; they all combine to 
inſiſt on her Compliance; ſhe-is lock*d-up; forbid 
« all Correſpondence out of the Family, but ſtill M0 
perſiſts in her Refuſal ; they call it Obſtinacy ; the | 
calls it Reſolution Mr. Lovelace takes the Advan- 
© tage of her Friends cruel Uſage of her, and preſſes 
her to throw herſelf on his Protection: at laſt, 
for fear of being forced to marry the Man ſhe 
hates, ſhe appoints to go off with Lovelace; = 
<< fearing the Conſequence of ſuch a raſh e e 
thinking it a Breach of her Duty to leave her Fa- 
* ther's Houſe till urged by the he L Neceſſity, ſhe | 
„ would have retracted the A a 
* waited yet a little longer, in hopes her Friends 
might be influenced to change their Mind; Mr. 
Lovelace does not take the Letter ſhe puts in the 
* uſual Place for that purpoſe, and we ſee by her 
<< Jaſt Letter to her Friend, dated at St. Albans, that 
e ſhe is there with Lovelace. Now, how is it poſ- 
„ ſible for this Story, without being exceeding te- 
dious, to be ſpun out to two Volumes, contain- 
ing each above 300 Pages? 
When the Gentleman ceaſed, a young Lady, 
whoſe Name was Gibſon, took a little Almanack our 
of her Pocket, and, turning to the Place where the 
Births and Deaths of the Kings of England wete 
marked, gave it to the Gentleman, and ſaid, that 
by his Rule of Writing, that was the beſt Hiſt 
of England, and Almanack-makers were the b 
% Hiſtorians ””*. 
Mr. obnſon, another of the Company, ſaid, he 
would engage to relate the Roman Hiſtory, in "that 
manner, in as little time as had been expended in the 


ſum- 


ö | 

ſumming up the Story of Clariſſa; and theri, with 4 
v py in his Voice that expreſſed more Humour 
than I can deſcribe, he began as follows: 
Romulus the Son of Apulius, as ſome ſay; tho? 
according to others the Son of Mars by one of the 
Veſtal Virgins, built the City of Nome, and reign'd 
there 37 Years ; after him reigned fix Kings ſuc- 
. <*: ceſſively / (their Names are of no Conſequence) 
but the Wickedneſs of the laſt King put an end 
eto the regal State, and introduced the Conſular, 
* which we may. ſay laſted about the Space of 
„ 44% Years, tho' it was retrenched in Power by 
the Tribunes of the People, and had many In- 
t termiſſions by the Creation of Dictators, the De- 
s cemviri, and the military Tribuns; during all 
+: this time, ſometimes there was War, ſometimes 
there was Peace, foreign Wars in abundance, 
+ great Civil Wars, not a few Contentions for 
Power amongſt all Degrees of Men, vaſt Con- 
At: rs great Extent of Empire, till at laſt, in the 
famous Plains of Pharſalia, was fought a deciſive 
HBattel for the Empire, between two ambitious 
Men, namely, Cæſar and Pompey: the latter fled, 
and was treacherouſly ſlain on the Egyptian Shore, 
+ whilſt the former remain d Maſter of the Field, 

% and almoſt of the Univerſe. “, | 
lere Mr. Jobnſon changed the Tone of his Voice, 
and faid, I will purſue this no farther; for to the 
Heath of Pompey makes twenty Volumes in the 
+ Hiſtory wrote by the Fathers Cartrou and Ronille, 
which is generally allowed to be a very good one, 
and, I think, one of its chief Beauties depends on the 
Length; for to that we owe the diſplaying fo many 
* various Characters, and the diving into the Mo- 
tives of thoſe great Mens Actions, who guided 
+ that extenſive, powerful, I had almoſt ſaid unina- 

* nagable, Common-Wealtng © 
. 4 ö . 


67) 
2 he Singhton lag and ſaid, Hei was ſuts 
priſed to hear a 


10 ſtanding diſplay fo much — — to prove; (if 
e he intended to prove any thing by it) that the 


„ knowing the Particulars of the Family at Harlsw- 
% place was of as much Conſequence, as the know- | 
“ing the Springs: and Wheels on which turned the 


Affairs of the greateſt Commonwealth that was 
t ever heard of ſince the Creation of the World. 

7 ladeed, Sir, replied the Lady of the Houſe, (Who 
* has bred up three Sons and thrte Daughters, who do 
* Honour to her Education of them) I really think 


L che penetrating into the Moti ves that actuate the Per- 


ſons in a pri vate Family, of much more general uſe 
& ta be known, than thoſe concerning the Manage- 

ment of any Kingdom or Empire whatſoever: 

The latter, Princes, Governors, and Politicians only 
4 can be the better for, whilſt every Parent, every 
| *5 Child, every Siſter, and every Brother, are con- 
cerned in che former, and may take example by 


| ce ſuch who are in the ſame Situation with themſelves: 


_ Mr. Clark faid, . that he believed the whole Ac- 
t count of the Mind of Man, were we only to men- 
tion. the primary Paſſions might be compriſed in 
a few Ws,” but ä 4 he) from thoſe 
Fountains to trace the ſeveral Channels into which 
they flow, and to get a Che to guide us through 


1 all the winding Labyrinths into which they turn 


_ +. themſelves, is no fuch cafy Matter; that 
Yr Life's but a walking. Shadows, s poor Piper, ö 
FThbat firuts and frets :bis Hour « boy the L, 
| And then is beard no mare, * 
| * wa gives us asftrong an Image as it is poſſib 
to a. of all — — A Tranſactions performꝰd 
| & by Mankind for theſe 6000 Tears; and yet the 
| « celebrated Author, :who-wrote thoſe Words, has 
E diverſify d and diſplay'd that ſtruuing and fret- 
| ting 


of Mr. Jobnſon's Undets 


(8) 


5 „ ting in as many various Lights a he has drawn 
* Characters throughout his immortal Writings. 
In theſe two Volumes of Clariſſa, it plainly © 


« appears,: the Author's Intention is to im 


i deeply on the Reader's Mind, the peculiar Cha- 
4e racter of each Perſon in that Family whence his 


« Heroine is derived; and in this I think he has 


tc ſucceeded ſo well, that for my own part I am as 
<« intimately acquainted with all the Harlows, as if 1 
5 had known them from my Infancy ; and if T 
tc vas to receive a Letter from any one of them, 1 
0 am ſure I ſhould not want the Name to aſſiſt 
*<- me in aſſigning it to the proper Perſon. | Tho®, | 

<« upon the whole, I don't know but there my 


< be ſoine Exuberances that might have been ſpate 


< as they ſtop the Progreſs of the Story, and kee; D 
us in anxious doubt concerning Clariſſa's Fate, 
cc althoꝰ the ſcattered Obſervations have generally 


6 the Recommendation of Novelty to amuſe the 


Curious, Depth to engage the Attention of the 
„ Confiderate, and Sprightlineſs to entertain the 
% Lively; and Story is confidered- by the Author, 


„ as he m_ his-Preface, but as the Vehicle to 


tc convey. the more: neceſſary e And | 


. Clariffa ſays to Miſs How ; 


To will always have me give you minute Deep. | 


tions, nor ſuffer me to paſs by the Air and Manner | 


in which: Things are ſpoken, tbat are to be taken 0 


often expreſs more than the accompanying Words. 
te If this Odſervation is juſt, and Air and Man- 
«© ner can be placed beſore a Reader's View by writ- 
e ing, I am ſure minute Deſcriptions are — 
tand I could point cut ſeveral Places in Cie 
cc vrhere we may ſee the very Look of the E yes: 
K. rer _ can TT of the Perloris 
; 2 7 EH L mentioned, 


Ys EY 


notice of; rightly obſerving, that Air and Mamix 


1 
te mentioned, and hear the Tone of the Voice 
1 of the Perſon ſpeaking.” —— 1 501 


TO The next Objection was raiſed by Mr. Dobſon. 
y to Mrs. Harlowe's Character, which he faid, It 
4 e was plain you did not intend as a bad one, by 


23 eher Meekneſs, Submiflion to her Huſband, and 
3& *© her hitherto 7 maternal Care of her Family; 
3 and yet, when ſhe joins with violent overbearing 
1 « Spirits, to oppreſs and perfecute ſuch a Daugh- 
1 „ter as Clariſſa, becauſe ſhe ſteadily adhered to a 
1 KReſolution of refuſing ſolemnly to vow at the 
iſt « Altar Love and Obedience to ſuch x Wretch as 
» <* Sobmes, what was this but Tameneſs and Folly 
, e inſtead of Mecknefs? ” N 
1 Totally to juſtify Mrs. Har lorve was not attemp- 
2 ted; on the contrary, it was unanimouſly agreed, 
> that ſhe was to blame: But Mifs Gion defired 
1 % Mrs. Harlow's Faults might not be thrown on 
1 „ the Author, unleſs it could be proved that he 
ke * hinfelf intended her Conduct ſhould deſerve no 
oy * Cenſure. However, (continued fhe) to preſerve 
wh „ any Charity in cenſuring her, I think it ſhould. 
; be confidered, how much a Woman muſt be 
nd „ embaraſfed, who has for many Years accuſtomed 
22 e herſelf to obey the very Looks of another, where 
#: | a Point is peremptorily infiſted on, which, to 
„ © comply with, muſt gal her to the Heart. Mrs. 
% Harlow might indeed have ſuffered with Clariſſa, 
wy but could not have preſerved her from her Fa- 
# © ther's Fury, irritated and inflamed by her am- 
bitious violent Brother: And perhaps ſhe flat-' | 


oY „ ter'd herſelf, that ſhe might gain more Influ- 
IF *© ence by ſeeming to comply, than if ſhe had at- 
3 8 © tempted abſolutely to refiſt the Storm gathering” 
— * in her Family. And this I think, the many 
, 2 | © Hints ſhe, gives, that if ſhe was Jeft to herſelf, 


*4 ir, would be otherwiſe, is a full Proof of.“ 
„5 33 A 


3 (10) ” 
A young Lady, who had hitherto been filent, 
looked pleaſed at Miſs Gibſon's Remarks, and ſaid ; 


I think Clariſſa herſelf has made very good 


« Obſervations on her Mamma's Meekneſs, and the 
Effects of it, in one of her Letters to Miſs 
Howe, where ſhe ſays— In my Mamma's Caſe, your 
«© Obſervation is verifyed, that thoſe who will bear 
% much; ſhall have much to bear. And how true is her 
« farther Obſervation, where ſhe ſays, that ſhe fears 


her Mamma has loſt that very Peace which ſhe has 
„ ſacrificed ſo much to obtain.“ 


=! 
» 


Tour Remark, Madam, ſaid Miſs Gibſon, is 
« very juſt, and from this Character of Mrs. Har- 
* /owe, we may draw a noble and moſt uſeful. 
% Moral; for as in the Body, too rich Blood occa- 
« fions many Diſeaſes, ſo in the Mind, the very 
“ Virtues themſelves, if not carefully watched, 


may produce very hurtful Maladies. Meekneſs 


ce therefore, and a long Habit of Submiſſion, is 
& often accompanied by a want of Reſolution, even 
ce where Reſolution is commendable. To be all 
« Softneſs, Gentleneſs and Meekneſs, and at the 


es ſame time to be ſteadily fixed in every Point tis 


«© improper to give up, is peculiar to Clariſſa her- 


6“ ſelf, and a Diſpoſition of Mind judiciouſly re- 


& ſerved by the Author for his Heroine alone.” 

An old Gentleman who fat in the Corner, and 
often made wry Faces at the ſudden Attack of 
Rheumatick Pains, with which he was often afflicted, 
objected ſtrongly to Mr. Harlowe's arbitrary Uſage 
of ſuch a Wife, as being very unnatural. Nay, 
« Sir, (ſaid Miſs Gibſon) I think Clariſſa gives a 
e very good Account of Mr. Harlowe's Behaviour, 
« in a Letter to her Friend, when ſhe ſays; | 
But my. Father was ſoured by the cruel Diftem- 
per I have named, which ſeized him all at once, 
in the very prime of Life, in ſo violent a Manner, 

| & as 


() | 
as to. take from the moſt active Mind, as HIS 
was, all Power of Activity, and that in all Ap- 
Pearance for Life. — It impriſon'd, as I may ſay, 
his lively Spirits in himſelf, and turned the Edge 
of them againſt his own Peace; his extraordinary 
Proſperity adding but to his Impatiency. 

« And methinks, it is very eaſy to imagine, Mr. 
*© Harlowe's Pains, and Mrs. Harlowe's tender Con- 
cern for theſe Pains increaſing together: her At- 
© tention to him, and earneſt Endeavours to ſoften 
and alleviate the Extremity of his Torments 
becoming all her Care; till, his Il-temper daily 
growing ſtronger by the Force of his bodily 
«© Diſorders, he at laſt habituated himſelf to vent 
* it on the Perſon who moſt patiently ſubmitted, 
** tho? her Heart was moſt nearly touched and af- 
ͤfected by it. And I appeal to the common Ex- 
* perience of any Perſons who have accuſtomed 
*< themſelves to make Obſervations on the Scenes 
before them, if they have not often ſeen heart- 
breaking Harſhneſs burſt forth on thoſe who 
* ſtrongeſt feel the Strokes, and yet ſubmit to them 
* without complaining ; and this practiſed even by 
%  Perfons who would take it much amiſs to be 
thought peculiarly ill-natured.”? 

The old Gentleman, without anſwering Miſs 
G1bſon, inſiſted on what he had faid before; and 
then turning to his Daughter, in a rough Voice, ac- 
companied with a fierce Look, bid her not fit 
fo idly, but ring the Bell, that the Servant might 

et a Coach, for he would go home. The young 
dy, who was as ſubmiſſive a Daughter as' Mrs. 
Harlow was a Wife, immediately obeyed his Com- 
mands, tho” it might be read in her Countenance, 
that ſhe could have wiſhed that he would have in- 
Joined them in a milder Manner; on which her 
Father obſerved, that the Girl was always out of 
| 1 Humour 


3 


| ( 12 ) : 5 
Humour and ſullen when ſhe was employed. In- 
deed, Sir, ſaid the young Lady, I love to be 
honoured with yout Commands; I was only afraid 
you was angry with me. A Tear ſtole without her 
Conſent from her Eyes, and at the ſame Time ſhe 
looked at her Father with a ſupplicating, inſtead of 
a ſullen Countenance. 1 IT 
As ſoon as the Coach came, the old Gentleman, 
with grrat Roughneſs, commanded his Daughter to 
attend him, and left us; and we could not- help 
remarking, how much the Gentleman's Behaviour 
had added Weight to the Force of his Criticiſm, -* 
- The next Objection was raiſed by Mr. Dellincourt, 
who found great Fault with-the Liberties you have 
taken with the Eugliſb Language, and ſaid, you 
had coined new Words, and printed others as if 
you was writing a Spelling-book, inſtead of relating 
a Story. We were all ſilent for a few Moments, 
and then Miſs Gibſon ſaid; _ * 
Indeed, Sir, I do not pretend to be any Judge 
* of the Accuracy of Stile, but I beg to know, if 
in the writing familiar Letters, many Liberties 
£ are not allowable, which in other kinds of writ- 
sing might perhaps be juſtly condemned: And 
as to the printing ſome of the Words with Breaks 
between the Syllables, it certainly make; the 
Painting the ſtronger ; however, I ſubmit this 
<« entirely to the Judgment of others. But ſup- 
„ polingthis to be a failing, ſurely it is a trifling one, 
“to cenſure a Book ſeverely for, in which there are 
*« ſo many ſtriking Beauties to be found. But to 
c 


b illuſtrate my Thoughts on this Head, I will tell 


7 


ce 


you a Story that is really true. 

* A Gentleman ſhewed a Friend of his a Picture 
of a favourite Horſe, drawn by the celebrated 
Mr. Wooten. The Horſe was unexceptionably beau- 
* tiful, and the Picture excellently drawn. His 
I | 2 H Friend 


cc 


cc 


>. C1837 

c Friend regarded it for ſome Time with great At- 
© tention : When the Gentleman (who was a Lover 
4 of Pictures, and who delighted to ſhare his Plea- 
„ ſures: with others) earneſtly aſked his Friend's 
„ Opinion of the Piece he was viewing; who, 
1. — 5 much Conſideration, with a fignificant 
* Shrug of his Shoulders, and a contemptuous Toſs 
*. of his Hand, ſaid, I don't lite the Skirts of the 
% Saddle.” 

The Application of this Story was ſo very plain, 
that the whole Company were diverted with it; 
and thus, Sir, I think I have ſumed up all the Cri- 
tiſiſm I heard either againſt or in favour of your 
Clariſſa, on the Publication of the two firſt Volumes. 

The next Scene of Criticiſm (if I may fo call it) 
on Clariſſa that I was preſent at, was on the Publi- 
cation of the two ſucceeding Volumes. 

The ſame Company met, with the Addition only 
i one Gentleman, whom. I ſhall call Bellario; his 
known Taſte and Impartialitey. made all thoſe 
who wiſhed Reaſon inſtead of Prejudice might 
judge of the Subject before them, rejoice at his 
Preſence. The Objections now aroſe ſo faſt, it was 
impoſſible to — where they would end. Cla- 
riſſa herſelf was a Prude—a Coquet— all the Con- 
tradictions mentioned ſome Time ago in a printed 
Paper, with the Addition of many more, were laid 
to her Charge. She was an undutiful Daughter 
too ſtrict in her Principles of Obedience to ſuch 
Parents—too fond of a Rake and a Libertine—her 
Heart was as impenitrable and unſuſceptible of Af- 
tection; as the hardeſt Marble In ſhort, the meny 
contradictory Faults that ſhe was at once accuſed of, 
is almoſt incredible: So many, that thoſe who had at- 
tended enough to her Character, to have anInclination 
to juſtify her, found it difficult to know where to begin 
to anſwer ſuch a complicated. Charge. But after a 
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ſhort Silence, Miſs Gibſon, with her uſual Penetra- 
tion, ſaid; 

Whenever any Perſon is accuſed of a Variety 
* of Faults, which are plainly impoſſible to dwelt 
“ in the ſame Mind, I am immediately convinced 
< the Perſon ſo accuſed is innocent of them all. 
A Prude cannot, by an obſervingEye, be taken for 
%a Coquet, nor a Coquet for a Prude, but a good 
* Woman may be called either, or both, according 
<* to the Diſpoſitions of her reſolved Cenſurers; and 
* hence I believe we may trace the Cauſe, why 
<< the Characters even of thoſe Perſons who do not 
* endeavour to wear any Diſguiſe are ſo very liable 
<* to be miſtaken; for Partiality or Prejudice ge- 
<« nerally fit as Judges: If the former mount the 
„ Judgment-ſeat, how many different Terms do we 
make uſe of to expreſs that Goodneſs in another, 
<<. which our own fluEtuating Imaginations only have 
<« ereted? If the latter, how do we vary Expreſ- 
„ ſions to paint that Wickedneſs which we are 
<« reſolve to prove inhabits the Mind we think pro- 
& per to condemn ?** © Nay, but (ſaid Mr. Dellin- 
e court) how are we concerned either to juſtify or 
<«< accuſe Clariſſa ? we cannot be either partial to, or 
„ prejudiſed againſt her.” © I know not how it 
<« is, (replyed Miſs Gibſon) but thoſe who dread 
* Cenſure, tho* Circumſpection wait on every Step, 
will be cenſured, till there no longer remains in 
ce the World any of thoſe Diſpoſitions that delight 
<« in inflicting that Puniſhment on others they ſee 
<< they moſt fear. Now, tho* Clariſſa was not fo 
« blameably fearful of Cenſure, but that her firſt 
« Care was to preſerve the Innocence of her own 
© Mind, and do no wrong; yet it is plain, ſne 
“ would very gladly have avoided incurring, as 
<« well as deſerving, Reproach; and that ſhe is 
« treated like an intimate Acquaintance by all her 

| Readers, 
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“ Readers, the Author may thank himſelf for: 
& 7 3 ſay, the Authors of Caſſandra, Clelia, 
« with numberleſs others I could name, were never 
e in any Danger of having their Heroines thought 
son, or treated like human Creatures.“ 
Biellario, who had hitherto been ſilent, ſaid, ** He 
e thought Clariſſa could not juſtly be accuſed of 
<« any material Fault, but that of wanting Affection 
<« for her Lover; for that he was ſure, a Woman 
« whoſe Mind was incapable of Love, could not 
«© be amiable, nor have any of thoſe gentle Qua- 
ce jities which chiefly adorn the female Character. 
« And as to her whining after her Papaand Mamma, 
« who had uſed her ſo cruelly, (added he) I think 
ce tis contemptible in her.“ | 
“ But, Sir, (ſaid Miſs Gibſon) pleaſe only to con- 
<« ſider, firſt, Clariſſa is accuſed of want of Love, 
« and then in a Moment ſhe is condemned for not 
being able ſuddenly to tear from her Boſom an | 
* Affection that had been daily growing and im- 
“ proving from the Time of her Birth, and this 
r built on the greateſt paternal Indulgence imagi- 
„ nable. Affections that have taken ſuch deep 
* Root, are little Treaſures hoarded up in the good 
% Mind, and cannot be torn thence without cauſing 
<« the ſtrongeſt convulſive Pangs in the Heart, 
„ where they have been long nouriſhed : And when 
e they are ſo very eaſily given up as you now, Sir, 
<« ſeem to contend for, I confeſs I am very apt to 
e ſuſpect they have only been talked of by the Per- 
ſons who can part with them with ſo little Pain, 
either from Hypocriſy, or from another very ob- 
vious Cauſe, namely, the uſing Words we are 
accuſtomed to hear, without ſo much as think- 
ing of their Meaning. Such Hearts I think may 
be much more properly compared to the _ 
: % neſs 
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& neſs of Marble, than could that of the gentle 
* Clariſſa. © 8 W 5 
„ Tpere is in her Behaviour, I own, a good deal 
of apparent Indifference to Lovelace; but let her 
* Situation and his manner of treating her be con- 
e fidered, and I fancy the whole will be ſeen in a 
5, different Light from what it may appear on the 
* firſt View. She has confeſſed to Miſs Howe, that 
* ſhe could prefer him to all the Men ſhe ever ſaw; 
* and that Friend of her Heart, to whom her very 
* inmoſt Thoughts were laid open all along, pro- 
* nounces her to be in Love with him. It is not 
* from Hypocriſy that ſhe does not confeſs the 
© Charge, but from the Reaſon Miſs Howe gives, 
„ when ſhe ſays; _ n 5 
I believe you did not intend Reſerve to me, for two 

Rea ſons, I believe you did not; firſt, becauſe you ſay 
von did not: Next, becauſe you have not as yet been 
able to convince yourſelf how it is to be with you; 
and, perſecuted as you are, how ſo to ſeparate the Ef- 
fetts that ſpring from the two Canſes (Perſecution. 
and Love) as to give to each its particular Due. 

That Clariſſa poſitively did not intend to go 
c off with Lovelace when ſhe met him, to me is 
every plain; nor could he have prevailed on her, 
“ had not the Terrors raiſed in her Mind, by ap- 
t prehended Murder, almoſt robbed her of her Senſes, 
“ and hurried her away, not knowing what ſhe 
did. For the Truth of this, I appeal to that 
“ charming painted Scene, where the Reader's 
«© Mind ſhares Clariſſa's Terror, and is kept in one 
© continued Tumult til. 


* The Steeds are ſinote, the rapid Chariot flies, 5 5 
The ſudden Clouds of circaling Duſt ariſe. 
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. She Was vexed 66 ber ſoul de to find 
tt ſhe was tricked; as ſhe calls it, out of herſelf, 
hen Lovelace, inſtead of comforting and aſſuting 
40 her Mind, begins ſuch a Train of ſhufling artful 
% Tricks, as no one but Lovelace could have thought 
tt on And altho? ſhe did not know all his Deſign, 
4 ſor if the had, ſhe would: certainly have left him, 
yet ſhe ſees enough of his crooked ways to be 
convinced that he acted ungenerouſiy by her, 
I becauſe ſhe was in bis Power.. Does not Love- 
_ * lace, in a Letter to Belford, Writ in four Days 

« after ſhe was with him, ſay? * 

And: do I not ſee; that I foall want ntthing but 
Pati bes, in order to have all Power with me? For 
what ſhall we ſay, if all theſe Complaints of a Character 
wounded, theſe Declarations: f increafing Regrets 
of meeting me, of Reſentments never to be got aver 
for 'my — ber away, theſe angry Commands tv 
to leav: ber, — tubat ſhall toe ſay, if all were to mean 
nothing but Matrimony And what if my forbear* 
ing to enter upon that Subject comes out to be the | 

true Cauſe of ber 'Pttulante and Un afineſt.  - 
And then he gives fuch an Account of his alk 
'** ing her Conſent to marry him, and at the ſame 
Time artfully confuſing her, ſo as to prevent her 
Conſent, as perfectly paints his cunning vile 
% Heart. How is her Behaviour altered to him 
e from the Time ſhe: can write Miſs Powe word 
* that her Proſpects are mended, till his returning 
© Shufling convinces her there is no Confidenee 

sto be placed in him! But if, Sir, you cannot think 
t Lovelace's Uſage of Clariſſa a full Juſtification of 
e her in this Point, I think the Author has a juſt 
e KRight to be heard out before his Heroine is con- 

. + deraned in ſo heavy a Charge, as that of being 
void of all Affection. You know enough of my 

„ Sentiments, Sir, to 8 convinced that I do * 

<< this 
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te this the heavieſt Charge a Woman can be accuſed 
„ of; for Love is the only Paſſion I ſhould wiſhto be 
& harbouted in the gentle Boſom of a good Woman. 
«© Ambition, with all the Train of turbulent Paſ- 
e ſions the World is infeſted with, I would leave 
% to Men: Andcould I make my whole Sex of my 
«© Opinion, they would be reſigned without the 
Grudge or Envy; for Peace and Harmony dwell 
not with them, but on the contrary, Diſcord, 
Perturbation and Miſery are their conſtant Com- 
7 es But tho* I ſpeak thus with the utmoſt 
„ Sincerity of Love; 775 I catinot think a Woman 
greatly the Object of Eſteem, who, like Serina 
<< in the Orphan, having ſuch a Father as Acaſto, and 
«© ſuch Brothers, affectionate to her, however blameable 
< in other Reſpects; while ſhe ſaw her whole Family 
<< diſtreſſed and confuſed, and Monimia, the gentle 
„ Companion of her Infancy, involved in that Con- 
© fuſion, her Lover too behaving like a Mad-man, 
yet ftill, could cry out, 8 
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' Chamont's the deareſt thing 1 have on Earth , 
Live me Chamont, and let the World forſake me. 


C Clariſſa would have acted a different Part, I do 
c confeſs; and yet, if I can gueſs any Thing of the 
& Author's Intention by what is already publiſhed 

„ fancy, when we have read the Concluſion o 

* this Story, we ſhall be convinced that Love was 
« the ſtrongeſt Characteriſtic of Clariſſa's Mind.” 
Bellario anſwered, with that Candor, which is 
known to be one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing Marks 
of his Character by all who have the Pleaſure of 
his Acquaintance, * That if it proved ſo, he ſhould 
have the greateſt Eſteem and higheſt 2 | 


* * _ 
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* for Clariſſa, and would ſuſpend his Judgment till 
he ſaw the remaining Part of the Story. | 
But all the Company were not ſo candid, for 
Mr. Dellincourt ſaid, * He was ſure Clariſſa could 
not in the remaining Part of the Story convince 
him, that her Characteriſtic was Love; for no- 
* thing leſs than the lovely Emma's Paſſion for 
$ Henry would be any Satisfaction to him, if he 
vas a Lover. Miſs Gibſon faid, © She had often 
been ſorry that the Poem of Henry and Emma 
* had not been long ago buried in Oblivion; for 
© (continued ſhe): it is one of thoſe Things which, 
by the Dreſs and Ornaments of fine Language 
: * and ſmooth Poetry, has impoſed on Mankind fo 
a Fallacy, as to make a Character in itſelf 
bf 4 deſpicable, nay I may ſay moſt blame- 
* able, generally thought worthy Admiration and 
«Praiſe : Fer trip it of the dazzling Beauties 
of L and thus fairly may the Story be 
© tol 
An old Englih Baron retired in his Deelige-f 
Life to his Country-ſeat, where one only Daughter 
(left him by a Wife he fondly loved) was the'Care, 
the Joy, the Comfort of his declining Fears: No 
ſooner had the State of bloomin — — taken place of 
that of 'prattling Infancy, than ſhe became the "Object 
of publick Admiration, and Lovers of all 
with Emulation ſtrove to gain the fair Emma 8 Fa- 
your 3 but as yet her Heart was free, and her Fa- 
ther's paternal tender Indulgence never once _ 
voured to force her Choice. At laſt the hap 
in various Diſguiſes found the means to here 
Favour, and ſhe becomes paſſionately in Love ich 
him: {But not content with this, he reſolves on a 
Trial df her Conſtanty, and therefore tells her, that 
he is a Murderer, muſt fly from Juſtice, and herd 
amongſt the loweſt 3 of Mankind; that 


he 
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' he'defpiſed her, and the fond Heart ſhe had given 
him; a younger and fairer Nymph now en 
his Purſuit, and that if ſhe would follow him, ſhe 
alſo muſt herd with Outlaws his Companions, who 
like himſelf were fled from J uſtice; where Impiety, 8 
Blaſphen'y' and Obſcenity would de all the Language 
ſhe could hear. T's 
Emma on this Trial ignorant phe vt Henry was, 
or what Brothel had laſt - given him up, Without 
ane Enquiry, whether the Murder: he confeſſed. was 
not of the blackeſt Die, remorſeleſs for all the Ago» 
* with which ſhe- muſt tear her Father's tender 
ſom, jelaiyes; at Ml eg * bee wa 
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tofollow þ him through the World 3 not admitted ta 
ſhare his Fate, but to be ſcorned ang. inſplted hy him 
Thus viforiouſly ſhe ſtood her Trial. Henry turns 
dut a go conſequently his Wife is greatly 
ed; Succeſs crowns all, and both Grandeur 
Love. Linn to Arx her et _— 


1 Soon of her 
bas, he don wt himſelf: . be; had her Father's 
Sorraw far her Fate ſhortned his miſerable Dayss 
had ſhe been abandoned by the Wretch ſhe had ſo 
much Reaſqn to expect the warſt of Treatment from, 
and,;between Rage, Deſpair, and a thouſand, con- 

flicing., Paſſions, been led by a natural Gradation 
from one Vice to, another, till ſhe had ban laſt in 
the moſt abandoned Profligacy; inſtead of being 
propoſed for an Example, her Name would have 
* gnly. mentinged 60 Ker alben from the ik: | 
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. That this. was the natural C e 
| "= fer Aicns is very apparent: Nor N 
from her Behaviour, that Henry had the leaſt Reaſon 
to be convinced that ſhe would not leave him for 
the, firſt Man who would try to ſeduce her, provided 
the Gee af his Complexion ſuited her Fancy. 
- All the C ompany were very inclineable to yield up 
Emmy Cauſe, if Henry bad indeed been a Villain 
and a Murderer ;. only great Part of them were very 
apt to forget one Circumſtance, namely, that it was 
paſſible for her to know, but that he was the 
þ e 9 himſelf 854 and — 
on o be much more inc to com 
nate K. if extreme Miſery had been her Fate, than 
Wm the Gentleman who firſt mentioned her as an 
bject of Admiration, only becauſe: the Author of 
the Poem thought fit to reward her, Miſs Gibſon 
then addreſſing herſelf to Bellaria, ſaid, Sir, you 
* are a Father,—an indulgent Father, —would you 
have your Daughter act in ſuch a Manner? — 
Bellario SO owned he would not. Why then, 
Sir, (replyed ſhe) pleaſe to conſider a Moment, 
and you will ſee the Injuſtice of wiſhing. another 
Mans Daughter ſhould act ſo.* Bellario ingenuouſly 
confeſſed, that when he read the Poem of Henry and 
Emma, the Picture of his Miſtreſs, and not that of 
his Daughter, wWwas before his Eyes, and he would 
have his. Miſtreſs of all Mankind love but him 
alone. 1 wonder not at that, Sir; (ſaid Miſs 
; Gi Wen) bas hes you F 
$ 2 Had -Henry had 2 
Mons "by: which "Ys Heart had dar been 
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© "All kind of Sores and Shames on his bare Head, 
, © Weep d him in Poverty to: the very Lips, 
Oden to Captivity him and his utmoſt Hopes, 


©-no one would more W. Emma's Reſo- 
c lution, of loving of all Mankind but him alone, than 
I ſhould have done; But yet when 1 ſee a Woman 
* ſeriouſly! endeavour to conquer a Paſſion for a 
© Man who proves himſelf unworthy her Love, it will 
6 — be to me a ſtrong Proof of her ſteady Con- 

to a Man ſhe has Reaſon to eſteem. 1 

would have had Emma flood Henry's fhocki 
Tryal as Macduf in the the Tragedy of Marbert 
does that of Malcoum, and when he had proved 
_ © himſelf unworthy her leaſt Affection; I think, in 
4 "os Words of Maca f ſhe migin have aid, 


ot 4122 phil thee well, © 
* Theſe Evils thou repeat iſ: upon % 
Have baniſb d me from Jor. PR / "9 Pr 
"Thy Hope - ends bere. fond | 


6 «On ſuch a aer 1 think the Reward ſhe wet 
« with ſhould have been founded, and ſuch I believe 
© would have been the Behaviour of wa! -of in the 
like Circumſtances, | 
The Love that is not judicious, muſt be d un- 
certain as its capricious Foundation: But tis one 
© of thediſtinguiſhing Marks of Cariſa's Character, 
* drm watch her own Mind, that Prejudice may nat 
Poſſeſſion of it, nor her Imagination run away 
6 — her Judgment. With what a noble Con- 
© tempt does ſhe treat the extravagant Offers Solmes 
makes her, at the —— of Juſtice, and eruelly 


© leaving his Family to But how very few Peo- 
ple, like 2 can pail u Scales with an even 
th ann * Hand, 


! 


| =o a 
Hand, where one Grain of Self is placed in either 
Scale? * 4 

The Gentleman, who had at firſt ſtarted the Ob- 
jection to Clariſſa of her We of any 

ſtrong Affection, now ſaid, that he could not ſee 

any Proof of her Impartiality, in that ſhe could 
view the Actions of Solmes in the proper Light: 
He did not know whether ſne would have argued 
in the ſame manner with regard to Lovelace. Miſs 
| Gibſon ſaid, © Do you ſpeak this, Sir, as a Proof of 
the Juſtice of your firſt Objection to Clariſſa, that 
Heart was as impenetrable as Marble ; is it rea- 
onable ſhe ſhould be condemned both ways? * The 
Gentleman look*d very grave for a Moment, and 
then ſaid, he was ſure ſhe had no A ffections in her, 
notwithſtand what he had now ſaid. 

Mr. Jobnſon, on this, told the following Story. 

I remember (ſaid he) I went ſome time ago 
with Mr. Tonſon to a celebrated Painter's, to ſee 
t a Picture he had drawn of a Gentleman we were 
* both intimately acquainted with; the Reſem- 
** blance was very ſtrong ; we were much pleaſed 
«© with the Picture, even to the very Drapery z the 
Coat was a fine Crimſon Cloth, but Mr. Tonſon, 
c at firſt View, took it for Velvet; he was ſoon con- 
&* vinced of his Miſtake, but yet could never ſince 
«© mention the Picture, without talking of the Vel- 
vet Coat; and when I have bid him remember it 
«© was Cloth, he has always acknowledged it, and 
laid, it's very true Sir; And yet ſuch a ſtrong 
* Impreſſion had his firſt Idea of it made in his 
% Mind, that in two Minutes he could talk again 
of the Velvet Coat, with as much Eaſe as if he 
ic had been 8 ignorant of his Miſtake. ” _ 

A ſtrong Objection was raiſed to Mr. Lovelace's 


being ſo long without any Attempt on the Lady's 
Honour, when ſhe was under the ſame Roof em, 
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bim, and ſo Wb in his Power, Mr. Job tad, 
be thought Mr. Belford had given a good Reafon 
for this Delay in a l to Bodies where he ſays, 
"Thou too a Man born for Intrigue, full df Inven- 
lion, intrepid, remorſeleſs, able patiently io watch for 
the Opportunity, not flurried, as moſt Men, by Gufts of 
violent Paſſion, which often nip a Projett in the Bud, 
aud make the Snail, Which was Juſt putting out its 
Horns to met the Inviter, withdraw into its Shell. ' 
So that it ſeems to be a Maxirny' amongſt Pn 
7 * and his Club of Rakes; not to deſtroy their on 
Schemes by a too precipitate Purſuit ; and Lovelucs 
nf a e Reaſon for it in the following 
ords. 
O Virtue, Virtue, ſays ys hie, what is there in thee; 
| that can thus a Hens lhe t Heart of fuch a Man as me 
ainft my Will — hence theſe involuntary T vides, 
nd fear of giving mortal Offence ! What art thou 
that, afting in the Breaft of a feeble Woman, canſt 
Arie ſo' much awe into a Spirit ſo intrepid, which ne- 
wer before, no, not in my got Att 1 s young as then 
was, and frighted at my fs (till I found 
myſelf forgiven) Bal fuck an Var Effet on me. 
But Quotations from Lovelac“s Words to this 
Purpoſe, and thar he was reſolved to be flow! in or- 
der to be ſure, would be endleſs; 
This, I think, was the laſt Objection 1 lf 
Bellarib ſaid, that the Report that the Cataſtrophy 
Pas to be unhappy had made a deep Impteflion: o 
kim; for that he could not avoid thinking that, if! 
was true, it moſt be a great Error, and deſtroy 
the Pleaſure a good-natur d Reader might already 
have received: However, he ſaid, he would keep 
his Word in not abſolutely giving his Juagment 
he ſaw the Concluſion. 
And this ended the ſecond Scene of Citi 
on. Clari a; only, as we went down Stairs, 4 
Lady, 


— 
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Lady, who had not ſpoke one Word the whole Eve- 
ning, munter d out a ſtrong Diſlike, that the agree- 
able Mr. Lovelace ſhould not become a Huſband, * 


And now, in the Month of December, appears the 
long expected, much wiſhed for Concluſion of Cla- 
„ rr es 
The Company we have already mentioned being 

ain aſſembled, the Lady who had before 2 
. the agreeable Mr. Lovelace ſnould not become a 
Husband, now lamented, that Miſs Zowe ſhould be 
married to ſo infipid a Man (that was the Epithet ſhe 
choſe for him) as Mr. Hickman, . This paſſed ſome 
little time without any Anſwer. Miſs Gibſan was ſi- 
| lent; and I ſaw by her Looks that ſhe thought there 
was ſome Weight in her Objection. At laſt an old 
Lady, who had three Daughters marriagable, ſaid, 
ſhe wondered to hear Mr. Hickman called inſipid; 
for ſhe thought there could be no Reaſon for giving 
him that Appellation, unleſs young Women would 
confeſs what ſhe ſhould be very ſorry . to hear them 
confeſs, namely, that, in their Opinion, Sobriety in- 
titles a Man to the Character of Inſipidity. Pray re- 
member, continued the. Lady, that there is no Ri- 
dicule caſt upon Mr. Hickman throughout the whole 
Story, but by Lovelace and Miſs Howe. The for- 

mer lov'd Ridicule ſo well, that he could make Ob- 
jects of it, by the Help of his gay Imagination, even 
where he found none: Beſides, he hated any Man 
ſhould have a fine Woman but himſelf; for, in his 

Opinion, he alone deſerved them. And I think Miſs 
_Howe is very cenſurable for the Liberties ſhe takes 
with a worthy Man, whom alſo it is plain. ſhe in- 
tends to make her Husband. 5 
Miſs Gibſon agreed in cenſuring Miſs Hove for the 
Liberties ſhe — with him; but at the ſame time 
laid, ſhe thought even his bearing that Uſage did 
lower his Charakter. eh e Lady's 
| =& © EV | £ no 
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how you are taken in; that you can condemn Miſs 
Howe for her Contempt of Mr. Hickman, and yet 
at the ſame time let the lively Strokes that fall from 
her Pen have their full force againſt the abufed wor- 
thy Man. Yet Miſs Howe herſelf owns, as early as 

the ſecond Volume, that Mr. Hickman 'is humane, 
benevolent, generous, Na Fox-hunter—No Game- 
ſter— That he is ſober, modeſt, and virtuous ; and 
has Qualities that Mothers would be fond of in 
a Huſband for their Daughters ; and for which, per- 
haps, their Daughters would be the happier, could 
they judge as well for themſelves as Experience may 
teach them to judge for their future Daughters. 
In other Places he is repreſented as charitable, con- 
ſiderate to Inferiors, ſo obliging and reſpectful to his 
| Mother-in-law, that ſhe leaves him at her Death, in 
Acknowledgment of it, all that was in her Power : 
And Miſs Howe owns he never diſobliged her by 
Word or Look. What then is the Objection to 
Mr. Hickman? Why truly, he has not Lovelace's fine 
 Perfon!—Lovelace's fine Addreſs !— Lovelace's im- 
petuous Spirit; and yet he has ſhewn even Love- 
| lace, that he wants not Courage. He is plain in his 
Dreſs ! His Gait ſhews him not to be fo debon- - 
naire in dancing a Minuit as Lovelace. But, indeed, 
I am afraid whoever prefers a Lovelace to a Hick- 
man, will wiſh all her life-time ſhe could have ſooner 
found out, that tho* Lovelace was the beſt Partner 
at a Ball; yet, when a Companion for Life was to 
be choſe, that Mr. Hickman's Goodneſs: of Heart 
rendered him in all reſpects more eſſential to Happi- 
nels; much more eligible than all the gay, fluttei- 
ing, and parading Spirit of a Lovelace could poſſib 
have done. And your Favourite Clariſſa, Miſs Gil- 
ſon, ſays in a Letter to Miſs Home; * Will you ne- 
ver, my Dear, give the Weight which you, and 
+ all our Sex ought to give to the Qualities of So- 
* : 85 | 0 briety 
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© briety and Regularity of Life and Manners in that 
* Sex : Mult bold Creatures and forward Spirits 
for ever, and by the wiſeſt and beſt of us, as well 
© as by the indiſcetſt be the moſt kindly uſed ? — 
© be belt thought of en, , Pas 
| Again, in her poſthumous Letter © Your Choice 
is fallen upon a ſincere, an honeſt, a virtuous, and 
what is more than all, a pious Man. A Man who 
© altho* he admires your Perſon, is ſtill more in love 
© with the Graces of your Mind; and as thoſe Graces 
are improvable. with every_added Lear of Lite, 
which will impair the tranſitory ones, of Perſon, 
what a. firm Baſis has Mr, Hickman choſen. to 
, ee 
The ſame Man cannot be every thing: A Hick- 
man in Heart, to a Lovelace in Vivacity and Addreſs, 
perhaps, is almoſt impoſſible to be met with; Time, 
Opportunities, and Inclinations are wanting. 
Nay, Madam, ſays Miſs Gibſon, I do not diſpute 
Mr. Hickman's being preferable for a Husband to 
Mr. Lovelace; the Heart is certainly the firſt thing 
to be conſidered in a Man to whoſe Government a 
Woman reſigns herſelf ; but I ſhould 'not chuſe ei- 
ther Lavelace or Hickman. I muſt confeſs I ſhould 
deſire Humour and Spirit in a Man. A married 
Life, tho” it cannot be ſaid to be miſerable with an 
honeſt Huſband ;,, yet it muſt be very dull, when a 
Man has not the Power of diverſifying his Ideas 
enough todiſplay trifling Incidents in various Lights; 
and tis impoſlible where this is wanting, but that a 
Man and his Wife muſt often depend on other Com- 
pany to keep them from ſinking info Inſipidity. 
And for my. part, I cannot paint to . myſelf any 
thing more diſagreeable, than to fit with a Fuſband 
and wiſh ſome-body would come in and relieve us 
from one another's. Dulneſs. Trifles, Madam, be- 
come ſtrong IO to fprightly _ 
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Indeed, Madam, ſaid Miſs Gibfon, I don't plead 
for Mr. Lovelace; for I deteſt him of all the Men ! 
ever read of. F | : | 8 * = co 5 5 | L 3 mw oY 154 
That is true, replied the Lady; but that is becauſe 
you have read of him, and know the Villanies he 
was capable of. But yet, I think, you have plainly 
proved, if a Lovelace and a Hickman contended for 
Jour Favour, which would have the beſt Chance of 
r r / Ei x i: 
Nil G#5fon bluſhed, and was lent; when a 
ſprightly Girl, of about Sixteen, ſaid, She loved 
Mr. Hickman very much ;_. he was 2 good, and a 
gentle-hearted Man But indeed ſhe ſhould not Ike. 
— e rar... 
The Gentlemen, during this Debate, had all far 
ſilent; bur they often ſmiled to ſte how few Adyo- 
cates Mr. Hitman was likely to have amongſt the 
C 
At laſt Bellario ſaid, If J had not thought ſo be. 
fore, I ſhould now be convinced by this Converſa- 
tion, how judicious the Author of Clariſſa was in 
ſetting forth ſo very ſtrongly as he does, the Necef- 
ſity of Sobriety and Goodneſs in a Huſband, in or- 
OS: | der 
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der to render a married State happy. For you have 
ſhown clearly, Ladies, how difficult it is for a Man 
to be eſteemed by you who has thoſe Qualities; ſince 
I can ſee no one Objection to Mr. Hickman; but that 
he has not that Gaiety of Diſpoſition which from a 
vaſt Flow of animal Spirits, without Reſtraint or 
Curb from either Principles of Religion or Good- 
nature, ſhines forth in Lovelace's wild Fancies. And 
this Man you find ſuch a Reluctance to ſpeak well 
of; tho' a "reforming Belford eſteems; Colonel 
Morden highly values him; and ſays, he is ref 
by all the World ! And a Clariſſa for ever ac - 
leges his Merit. — And, in one of the laſt Actions 
of her Life, 'praiſes him as-he deſerves to be praiſed. 
And earneftly recommetids it to her beſt: and dear 
Friend, to give both her Hand and Heart to fo 
worthy a Man. The ſteady Principles of Mr. Hick- 
man was a firm Baſis to depend on, for Protection 
Miſs Gibſon was ſo much pleaſed with ſeeing Bella- 
rio enter ſo heartily into the Deſign of the Author of 
Clariſſa, that ſhe dropp'd the Argument, (tho ſhe 
did not ſeem quite convinc'd that Mr. Hicłman could 
be an agreeable Huſband) and with ſome Earneſt- 
neſs deſired Bellario to tell her, whether he was not 
now convinced that Clariſſa was capable of the 
ſtrongeſt Affection, could ſhe but have found the 
leaſt Foundation to have built that Affection on: 
Yes, replied Bellario, I am convinced of it, and am 
ſiurpriſed that I did not before ſee how much Love- 
lace's baſe unmanly Behaviour juſtifies her in this 
Point; he himſelf, indeed, in the Letter he writes 
| — after he left England, lays the whole Scene 
before us, to his own Condemnation, and Clariſſa-s 


eternal Honour: He owns her meek and gentle 
Spirit; confeſſes he repeatedly, from the firſt, poured 
cold Water on her riſing Flame, by meanly and in- 


gratefully 
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Sen turning upon her the Injunctions which 
Virgin Delicacy, and filial Duty induced her to lay 
him under before he got her into his Power; he 
quotes her own Words: That ſhe could not be guilty 
of Aﬀettation \ or Tyranny to the Man ſhe intended to 
many; that from the Time he had got her from 
her Father's Houſe, be had a plain Path before him; 
that he had held ber Soul in ſuſpense an Hundred times; 
that ſhe would have had no Reſerves, had he not given 
Ber Cauſe of oubt; that ſhe owned to Belford, that 
once ſhe could have loved him; and could ſhe have made 
aum Good would have made him Happy. | 
To this Letter, continued Bellario, and numerous 
other: Places in the Book, would I refer all thoſe, if 
any ſuch there are, who yet doubt her being capa- 
ble of Love. Surely we may fairly conclude with 
Lovelace, that well might ſhe, who had been uſed to 
be courted and admired by every deſiring Eye, ay 
worſhipped by every reſpectful Heart — Well m 
| ſuch a Woman be allowed to draw back, ara, 
found herſelf kept in ſuſpence, as to the great. Queſ- 
tion of all, by a deſigning and intriguing Spirit, pre- 
tending Awe and Piſtance, as Reaſons for reining 
in a Fervour, which, if real, cannot be reined in. 
Clariſſa ſeems indeed, as Colonel Morden ſays, (ad- 
ded the now · admiring Bellario) to have been, as 
much as Mortal could be, LOVE ITSELF. _ 
Miſs Gibſon was highly delighted with what Bella- 
rio ſaid, and added to it, That ſhe thought Clariſſa's 
| ſranknefs of Heart was very apparent, from the manner 
in which ſhe had treated thoſe Gentlemen her Heart 
had obliged her to refuſe, and from the generous 
Advice ſhe in ſo many Places gives Miſs Howe, in 
relation to her Treatment of Mr. Hickman : And pray, 
Sir, continued Miſs Gihſon, pardon my aſking you 
one e Queſtion more, namely ; z Whether you are not 
. Lie | now 
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now ſatisfied with the Conduct of the Author in the 
Management of his whole Story ? - n 
Bellario anſwered, That he was not only ſatisfied 
with it, but highly applauded all the material Parts 
of it; that the various diſtreſsful Situations in which 
you had placed your Heroine, were noble beyond 
Expreſſion; that theſe three laſt Volumes contained 
many Scenes, each ſingly ariſing to as high a Tra- 
gedy as can poſſibly be wrote; that the Tears you 
had drawn from his Eyes were ſuch Tears as-flow*d 
from a Heart at once filled with Admiration and 
Compaſſion, and labouring under Senſations too 
| ſtrong for any Utterance in \"'ords; and that for the 
Sake of Clariſſa, he would never form any Judg- 
ment of a Work again till the whole was lain before 
him. This was noble ! this was candid ! this was like 
Bellario! and Miſs Gibſon could not forbear ſaying, 
that ſhe rejoyced in the Tears he had ſhed for Cla- 
riſa. And, Sir, (continued ſhe)'* I am convinced, 
that thoſe whoſe Eyes melt not at Scenes of well- 
wrought Diſtreſs, cannot properly be ſaid to laugh, 
from a liberal and chearful Spirit, at the true Scenes 

The Beginning of this Seaſon I went with 4 
Lady, whoſe Acquaintance I accidentally fell into, 
to Drury-Lane Play-houſe, where Mr. Garrick 
performed the Part of King Lear. I ſhould have 
* thought (tho? altered and defaced as it is by. Mr. 
Cate) that even Butchers muſt have wept 3; but to 
my great Aſtoniſhment, my Companion ſat un- 
moved: Silent indeed ſhe was, only now and then 
* faid, ſhe did not love Tragedy; that, for her part, 
« fhe had rather laugh than cry, and liked a Co- 
* medy beſt. I had a Curioſity to fee in what man- 
ner comic Scenes would affect her; and therefore 
< propoſed going to Covent-Garden Play-houſe the 
next Night, when Mr, Quin was to play the * 
| a 83 ö s ot 
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1 of Sir Jobn Falftaff, in Harry the Fourth. 1 
* ingly we went. The Lady did, indeed, now and. 
* then catch the Laugh of thoſe around her, enough 
to move about her Features a little; but upon the 
© whole, was pretty near as unmov'd as ſhe had been, 
© the Night before and at laſt ſhe confeſſed, that 
the Humours of Sir John Falſtaff was not the Sort 
of Comedy that pleaſed her Fancy; but that the 
merry Dialogues between Tom and Phillis in the 
Conſcious Lovers, and the comical Humours of Ben 
* and. Miſs Prue in Love for Love, were more ſuited to 
her Taſte. I was not much ſurpriſed, becauſe I before 

s ſuſpeCted, that whoever could ſit the Play of King 
* Lear without weeping, would ſee Sir Jobn Fullaf 
s without laughing. 
Mr. Dellincourt now raiſed a new Objection to 
Clariſſa, in that ſhe talked fo much of Religion, 
which he call'd Canting. Nay, Sir, ſaid Bellario, 
© I cannot ſee how ſhe can be ſaid to cant; for her 
s religious Reflections are neither nonſenſical or af- 
< feted, but ſuch as naturally ariſe from a pious 
Mind in her ſeveral Situations z and if you are a 
« Chriſtian, Sir, I am ſure you cannot, on Conſide- 
c ration, diſlike that Part of her Character.“ Mr. Del- 
tncourt ſaid, Les, he was a Chriſtian, and he did 
c not diſlike ſome of her Reflections, at leaft when 
- £ ſhe was near Death; but he thought ſhe talked 
too much of Religion at the Beginning ; for it 
vas unnatural for a young Beauty to have ſuch 

5 grave Thoughts. Bellario ſmiled and ſaid, - 
Lou put me in mind, Sir, of Dame, Quickly, 
„Who when Sir Fohn Falſtaff,” in his Jlineſs, calls 
upon God, told him, to comfort him, ſhe hoped 
there was no Occaſion yet to think of any ſuch 
Matters; ſuppoſing, that to think of God, except 
s he was _ dying, was very unneceſſary. And, 
indeed, I have often known a profeſſed Chriſtian 
+ excuſe introducing a Word of Religion into Com- 
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* pany, as if it would be indecent to mention any 
* ſuch matters; but as to Clariſſa, I think the Prin- 
* Ciples ſhe had imbibed from her Infancy from the 
* good and pious Mrs. Norton, and which were af- 
* rerwards ſtrengthned by her Converſation with 
Doctor Lewin, renders it very natural for her to, 
be early and ſteadily religious.“ Mr. Dellincourt 
made no Anſwer, but dropped his Objection ; and 
Mr. Barker ſaid, * that he thought there was one great 
Fault in the Conduct of your Story; and that was, 
©. the Indelicacy of making Clariſſa ſeck Lovelace 
after the Outrage; for that he was ſtrongly of 
Opinion, that ſhe had better have eſcaped from 
Mrs. Sinclair's, and have avoided the Sight of 
Lovelace.“ Indeed, Sir, ſaid Miſs G:&/on, I believe 
* ſhe would have been very thankful for yours Ad- 
* vice, if you could at the ſame time have found 
* out any Expedient to have put it in Execution; 
but if you will pleaſe to recollect, you may remem- 
ber the Difficulty ſhe had to eſcape once before, 
even when ſhe was not ſuſpected ; and Lovelace 
* now could have no manner of doubt, but that ſhe 
. would fly that Houſe, if not prevented, as ſoon as 
her Strength would permit her to leave her Bed. 
As to the Indelicacy of Clariſſa's ſeeking Lovelace, 
ſaid Bellario, ] conteſs I do not ſee it; however, I 
vill leave that matter to be decided by the Ladies”, 
who all agreed, that they thought it no Breach of 
the ſtricteſt Modeſty to declare it was their Opinion, 
that the whole Scene, as it now ſtands, i s what it /how!d 
be, and would have admited of no Alteration, but 
for the worſe; that the pictureſque Manner in which 
a young Woman, without Fear or Confuſion, be- 
holds the Man who dared imagine his Guilt could 
baffle all her Reſolutions, and ſink her Soul to Cowar- 
dice, moſt beautifully diſplays the Power of con- 
ſcious Innocence; and, on the other hand, that the 
N ; ; cou- 
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_ confuſed Mind, the flattering Speech, unavoidable 
even by a Lovelace when his guilty Soul was awed 
by the Preſence of an Object injured beyond the 

Power of Reparation, diſplays the Deformity of 
Wickedneſs in all its Force. In ſhort, this Scene 
was allowed to be Virtue's Triumph, and Clariſſa's 
Conduct to be a direct Oppoſition to that of all thoſe 
whining Women, who blubber out an humble Peti- 
tion to be joined for Life to the Men who have be- 
_ them. | 

Had not Clariſſa ſeen Lovelace, faid Miſs Gibſon, 
her Triumph could never have been fo compleat ; 
and as I think the Impoſſibility of her Eſcape at that 
time, from Mrs. Sinclair's, is very apparent, had 
ſhe not ſought him, the true Lovers of Clariſſa muſt 
have mourned the Loſs of ſeeing her Behaviour in 
ſuch an uncommon Situation. 

* Bellario, gave theſe Sentiments a Sanction by his 
Approbation, and the reſt of the Company either 
concurr'd with his Opinion, or at leaſt did not con- 
tradict him; and the next Day Miſs Gibſon received 

the following Letter from Bellario. 


MADAM, e 
O U ſeem'd fo pleaſed laſt Night with my Con- 
verſion, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, 
to your Favourite Clariſſa, that I could not ſeek 
any Repoſe till I had thrown together my Thoughts 


on that Head, in order to addreſs them to you; nor 


am I aſhamed to confeſs, that the Author's Deſign 
is more noble, and his Execution of it much hap- 
pier, than I even ſuſpected till I had feen the whole. 

In a Series of familiar Letters to relate a compleat 
Story, where there is ſuch a Variety of Characters, 
every one conducing to the forming the neceſſary 
Incidents to the Completion of that Story, is a Me- 
thod ſo intirely new, ſo much an Original —_— 
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of Writing, that the Author ſeems to have a Right 
to make his own Laws ; the painting Nature is ins 
deed his Aim, but the Vehicle by which he conveys 
his lively Portraits to the Mind is fo much his own 
Invention, that he may guide and direct it according 
to his own: Will and Pleaſure. Ariftotle drew his 
Rules of Epic Poetry from Homer, and not Homer 
from Ariſtotle ; tho had they been Cotemporaries, 
perhaps that had been a Point much diſputed, - © » 
As to the Length of the Story, I fancy that Com- 
plaint ariſes from the great Earneſtneſs the Chara- 
cters inſpire the Reader with to know the Event; and 
on a ſecond Reading may vaniſh. Clariſſa is not 
intended as a Dramatic, but as a real Picture of hu- 
man Life, where Story can move but flowly, where 
the Characters muſt open by degrees, and the Reader's 
own Judgment form them from different Parts, as 
they diſplay themſelves according to the Incidents 
that ariſe. As for Example; the Behaviour of 
Lovelace to his Roſebud muſt ſtrike every one, at 
firſt View, with Admiration and Eſteem for him ; 
but when his Character comes to blaze in its full 
Light, it is very apparent that his Pride preſerved 
his Roſebud, as well as it deſtroyed Clariſſa ; like 
Milton's Satan, he could for a Time cloath himſelf 
like an Angel of Light, even to the Deception of 
Uriel. 
For neither Man, nor an can 4 rern 
Mpocriſie; the only Evil that walks 
Invifible, except to God alone, | 
By his permiſſive Will, through Heaven and Zarth 
And oft, though Wiſdom wake, Suſpicion ſleeps © 
At Wiſdow's Gate, and to Simplicity 
Reſigns her Charge; while Goodneſs thinks no FY 
Where no Ill ſeems , which now, for once; beguiled 
Uriel, though Regent of the Sun, and held 
The ſharpeſt ſighted Spirit of all in Heaven. 
| E 2 Proud 
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Proud Spirits, ſuch as Satan's and Lovelace's, re- 
quire Object: of their Envy, as Food for their Ma- 
lice, to compleat their Triumph and applaud their 
own Wickedneſs. From this Incident of the Roſe- 
bud, and the ſubſequent Behaviour of Lovelace, 
ariſes a Moral which can never be too often inculcated; 
namely, that Pride has the Art of putting on the Mask 
of Virtue in ſo many Forms, that we muſt judge 
of a Man upon the whole, and not from any one 
ſingle Action. | 8 
A celebrated French Critick ſays, that - | 
An indifferent Wit may form a vaſt Deſign in 
© his Imagination; but it muſt be an ExTraor D1- 
* N ARY GENI1vS that can work his Deſign, and fa- 
© ſhion it according to Juſtneſs and Proportion: For 
© *tis neceſſary that the ſame Spirit reign throughout , 
© that all contribute to the fame End; and that all 
© the Parts bear a ſecret Relation to each other; all 
depend on this Relation and Alliance.“ 
Let the niceſt Critick examine the Story of Cla- 
riſſa, and ſee if in any Point it fails of coming 
up exactly to the before-mentioned Rule. The Au- 
| thor had all Nature before him, and he has beauti- 
fully made uſe of every Labyrinth, in the ſeveral 
Minds of his Characters, to lead him to his pur- 
poſed End. Pit b 
The Obſtinacy of old Harlewe, who never gave 
up a Point, unaccuſtomed to Contradiction, and 
mad with the Thoughts of his own Authority ; the 
Pride of the two old Batchelors, wha had lived 
| ſingle, in order to aggrandize their Family; the over- 
bearing impetuous James Hartowe's Envy, ariſing 
from Ambition; the two-fold Envy of Arabella 
Harlowe, ſpringing from Rivalſhip in general Ad- 
miration, as well as in particular liking; the former 
more rough, the latter more ſly, tho full as keen 
in her Reproaches ; the conſtant Submiffion of Mrs. 


Har- 
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Harlowe, and the mad Vanity of Lovelace, all con- 
ſpire to the grand End of diſtreſſing and deſtroy- 
ing the poor Clariſſa; whoſe Misfortune it was to 
be placed amongſt a Set of Wretches, who were 
every one following the Bent of their own peculiar 
Madneſs, without any Conſideration for the innocent 
Victim who was to fall a Sacrifice to their ungo- 
vernable Paſſions. And here I muſt obſerve, how 
artfully the Author has conducted the opening of his 
different Characters, as they became more intereſted 
in his Story. The Correſpondence between Miſs 
Hewe and Clariſſa, with ſome characteriſtical Let- 
ters of each of the Harlotmes, as theſe were then 


his principal Actors, chiefly compoſe the two firſt 
Volumes. ns 


In the third, fourth and fifth Volumes, Lovelace 
comes prancing before the Reader's Eye; giwes an 
_ unreſtrained Looſe to his uncurbed Imagination, 
and ripens into full-blown Baſeneſs that Black- 
neſs of Mind, which had hitherto only ſhot forth in 
Buds but barely viſible. The ſtrong and lively Pen of 
Lovelace was moſt proper to relate the moſt active 
Scenes. But when his miſchievous Heart and plot- 
ting Head had left him no farther uſe for his wild 
Fancies, than to rave and curſe his own Folly, Bel- 
ford takes up the Pen, and carries on the Story; and 

in the ſixth and ſeventh Volumes, Colonel Morden (w-ĩ⁰o 
has hitherto made but a ſmall Appearance) is brought 
upon the Stage, and his Character, as he is to be the 
Inſtrument of the Death of Lovelace, is as ſtrongly 
painted, and as neceſſary to the Completion of the 
Story, as are any of the others. It is aſtoniſhing 
to me how much the different Stile of each Writer 
is in every Particular preſerved; indeed ſo characte- 
riſtically preſerved, that when I read Clarifſa's Let- 
ters, where every Line ſpeaks the conſiderate and 
the pious Mind, I could almoſt think the Author 


had 
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in her Reproaches; the conſtant Submiſſion of Mrs. 
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Proud Spirits, ſuch as Satan's and Lovelace's, re- 
quire Object: of their Envy, as Food for their Ma- 
lice, to compleat their Triumph and applaud their 
own Wickedneſs. From this Incident of the Roſe- 
bud, and the ſubſequent Behaviour of Lovelace, 
ariſes a Moral which can never be too often inculcated; 
namely, that Pride has the Art of putting on the Mask 
of Virtue in ſo many Forms, that we muſt judge 
of a Man upon the whole, and not from any one 
ſingle Action. | | 

A celebrated French Critick ſays, that 


#1 


An indifferent Wit may form a vaſt Deſign in 


© his Imagination; but it muſt be an ExTraor D1- 
* N ARY GENIUS that can work his Deſign, and fa- 
© ſhion it according to Juſtneſs and Proportion: For 
© *tis neceſſary that the ſame Spirit reign throughout ; 


that all contribute to the ſame End; and that all 
the Parts bear a ſecret Relation to each other; all 


depend on this Relation and Alliance.” 

Let the niceſt Critick examine the Story of Cla- 
riſſa, and fee if in any Point it fails of coming 
up exactly to the before-mentioned Rule. The Au- 
thor had all Nature before him, and he has beauti- 


fully made uſe of every Labyrinth, in the ſeveral 


Minds of his Characters, to lead him to his pur- 
poſed End. 1 8 0 

The Obſtinacy of old Harlawe, who never gave 
up a Point, unaccuſtomed to Contradiction, and 
mad with the Thoughts of his own Authority; the 


Pride of the two old Batchelors, wha had lived 
| ſingle, in order to aggrandize their Family; the over- 
bearing impetuous James . Harlowe's Envy, ariſing 


from Ambition; the two-fold Envy of Arabella 
Harlowe, ſpringing from Rivalſhip in general Ad- 
miration, as well as in particular liking ; the former 
more rough, the latter more ſly, tho full as keen 


Har- 


637) 
Harlowe, and the mad Vanity of Lovelace, all con- 
ſpire to the grand End of diſtreſſing and deſtroy- 
ing the poor Clariſſa ; whoſe Misfortune it was to 
be placed amongſt a Set of Wretches, who were 
every one following the Bent of their own peculiar 
Madneſs, without any Conſideration for the innocent 
Victim who was to fall a Sacrifice to their ungo- 
vernable Paſſions. And here I muſt obſerve, how 
artfully the Author has conducted the opening of his 
different Characters, as they became more intereſted 
in his Story. The Correſpondence between Miſs 
Hetve and Clariſſa, with ſome characteriſtical Let- 
ters of each of the Harlowes, as theſe were then 
his principal Actors, chiefly compoſe the two firſt 

Volumes. 15/8 8 
In the third, fourth and fifth Volumes, Lovelace 
comes prancing before the Reader's Eye; gives an 
unreſtrained Looſe to his uncurbed Imagination, 
and ripens into full-blown Baſeneſs that Black- 
neſs of Mind, which had hitherto only ſhot forth in 
Buds but barely viſible. The ſtrong and lively Pen of 
Lovelace was moſt proper to relate the molt active 
Scenes. But when his miſchievous Heart and plot- 
ting Head had left him no farther uſe for his wild 
Fancies, than to rave and curſe his own Folly, Bel. 
ford takes up the Pen, and carries on the Story ; and 
inthe ſixth and ſeventh Volumes, Colonel Morden (who 
has hitherto made but a ſmall Appearance) is brought 
upon the Stage, and his Character, as he is to be the 
Inſtrument of the Death of Lovelace, is as ſtrongly 
painted, and as neceſſary to the Completion of the 
Story, as are any of the others. It is aſtoniſhing 
to me how much the different Stile of each Writer 
is in every Particular preſerved; indeed ſo characte- 
riſtically preſerved, that when I read Clariſſa's Let- 
ters, where every Line ſpeaks the conſiderate and 
the pious Mind, I could almoſt think the Author 


had 


(38) 
had ſtudied nothing but her Character. When 
Miſs Hotve's lively Vein and flowing Wit entertains 
me, She appears to have been the principal Perſon 
in his Thoughts? When Mrs. Harlowe writes, het + 
broken;half-utter'd Sentences are fo many Pictures 
of the broken timorous Spirit of Meekneſs tyran- 
niſecl over, that dictates 'to her Pen. When Mr. 
Hlarlowe:condeſcends to ſign his much valued Name, 
the dictatorial Spirit. of an indulged tyrannic Diſ- 
irion indites cuery arbitrary Command. When 
Juan Harlowe writes, the Deſire of proving him- 
felf of Conſequence from his Fottune, and being 
infected with the Idea of his Niece's Diſobedience, 
fa Word which continually reſounded through his 
Family) plainly appear to be the only two Cauſes 
that make him inſiſt on her Compliance. In An- 
thony Harlow s Roughneſs and 1 The 
Sea proſper'd Gentleman, (as Clariſſa ſays) not uſed 
to any but elemental Controul, and even ready to 
buffet that, bluſters as violently as the Winds he 
vas accuſtomed to be angry at.“ In James Har- 
twe's Letters, we ſee how the Mind infected with the 
complicated Diſtemper of Envy, Inſolence and 
Maliee, can blot:the:fair Paper, and poiſon it with 
its Venom. In Arabella Harlowe, the fly. Infinua- 
tions of feminine Envy break forth in every taunting 
Word, and ſhe could c ſpeak Daggers, tho ſhe dared 
not uſe them.“ But, to imitate our Author, in turn- 
ing ſuddenly from this deteſtable Picture, how does 
every Line of the good Mrs. Norton ſhew us a Mind 
inured to, and patiently ſubmitting to Adverſity, 
Jooking on Contempt as the unavoidable Confe- 
: quence of Poverty, and fixcd in a firm and pious 
Reſolution of going through all the Viciſſitudes of 
rer tranfitory Life without repining. | 
FTE * the _— ay more in the ie preſerving | 
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8 
the characteriſtical Difference of Stile in the Writ- 
ings of Mowbray, Belford and Lovelace. 14 

- Mowbray, tho' he writes but two Letters in the 
whole, yet do thoſe two ſo ſtrongly fix his Chara- 
cter, that every Reader may ſee of what Conſequence 
he made himfelf. to Society; namely, to act the 
bluſtring Part in a Club of Rakes, to fill a Seat at the 
Table, and aſſiſt in keeping up the Roar and Noiſe 
neceſſary to make the Life of ſuch Aſſemblies. 
Mr. Belford's Letters prove, that he acts the 
ſecond Part under Mr. Lovelace; he follows the Paths 
the other beats through the thorny Labyrinths of wild 
Libertiniſm; he has not the lively Humour of Love- 
lace, altho* in Underſtanding I think he has rather 
the Advantage; and his not being quite fo lively, 

is owing to his not giving ſuch a looſe to every un- 
bridled Fancy; but he has leſs Pride, and conſe- 
quently more Humanity: this appears in the many 
Arguments he makes uſe of to his Friend in favour 
of Clariſſa; but theſe Arguments, as they are only 
the Produce of ſudden Starts of Compaſſion, and have 
no fixed Principle for their Baſis, could have no Weight 
with Lovelace; and the fluctuating of a Mind ſome- 
times intruded upon by the Force of Good: nature, 
and then again actuated by the Principles of Liber- 
tiniſm, is finely ſet before us by Belford's Writings. 
And as there is a great Beauty throughout the whole 
of Clariſſa, in the ſpecific Difference of Stile pre- 
ſerved by every Writer, ſo is there an inimitable 
Beauty in Belford differing from himſelf, when he 
changes the State of his Mind ; his Stile accom- 

anies that Change, and he appears another Man. 
He was always more of the true Gentleman in his Stile 
than Lovelace, becauſe his Will was not enough over- 
bearing to break through all Bounds; but when his 

Mind is ſoftned by the many different Deaths he is 
witneſs of, and he becomes animated by Clariſſa's 
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(4 
Example to think in earneſt of reforming his Life, 
the Gentleman and the Chriſtian increaſe together 
till he becomes at once the Executor of Clarifſa's 
Will, and, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, the 
Heir to her Principles. IR 
In *Lovelace's Stile, his Humour, his Parts, his 
Pride, his wild Defire of throwing Difficulties in his 
own way, in order to conquer them, and exerciſe his 
own intriguing Spirit, break forth in every Line. 
His impetuous Will, unreſtrained from his Infancy, 
as he himſelf complains, by his Mother, and long 
accuſtomed to bear down all before it, deſtroys 
the Gentleman, and equally every other ami- 
able Qualification: For tho* a Knowledge of the 
Cuſtoms of the World may make a Man in Com- 
pany, where he ſtays but a little while, appear 
polite; yet when that Man indulges himſelf in 
gratifying continually his own wild Humour, thoſe 
who are intimate with him, muſt often have Cauſe 
to complain of his Unpoliteneſs; as Clariſſa does of 
Lovelace. And by ſuch Complaints of Clariſſa, 1 
think it is very apparent, that the Author deſigned 
Lovelace ſhould be unpolite, notwithſtanding his 
Station, in order to prove that indulged over- 
bearing Paſſions will trample under Foot every 
Bar that would ſtop them in their raging Courſe. 
But now I am upon the Subject of the diffe- 
rent Stiles in Clariſſa, I muſt obſerve how ſtrict- 
ly the Author has kept up in all the Writings of his 
Rakes to what he'ſays of Lovelace inhis Preface. 
That they preſerve a Decency, as well in 
© their Images, as in their Language, which is not 
* always to be found in the Works of ſome of the 
* molt celebrated modern Writers, whoſe Subjects 
_ ©, and Characters have leſs warranted the Liberties 
they have taken 5 
; | The 4 


JJ a LY 
The various Stiles adapted to the Tn different 


Characters in Clariſa make ſo great a Variety, as 
would, if attended to, in a great Meaſure, anſwer 


any Objection that might otherwiſe fairly be raiſed 
to the Length of the Story. | 
There is one Thing has almoſt aſtoniſhed me 
in the Criticiſms I have heard on. Clariſſa's Chatac= 
cter; namely, that they ate in a Manner a Counter- 
part to the Reproaches caft on her in her Lifetime. 
She has been called perverſe and obſtinate by 
many of her Readers; James Harlowe called het fo 


before them, Some ſay ſhe was romantic; fo ſaid 


Bella; diſobedient; all the Harlowes agree in that 3 
a Prude; fo ſaid Salley Martin; had a Mind incapa- 
ble of Love; Mr. Lovelace's Accufation ; for he 
muſt found his Brutality on ſome Shadow of a 
Pretence, tho? he confeſſes at laſt it was but a Shadow; 
for that he knew the contrary the whole Time, 


Others ſay, ſhe was artful and cunning, had the 


Talent only to move the Paſſions ; the -haughty 
Brother and ſpiteful Siſter's Plea to baniſh her from 
her Parents Preſence. I verily think I haye not heard 
Clariſſa condemned for any one Fault, but the Au- 


thor has made ſome of the Har lowes, or forme of 


Mrs. Sinclair's Family accuſe her of it before: 
As have, as conciſely as I could, pointed out the 
Difference in the chief Characters of Clariſſa, all 
_ neceſſary to the fame End; in the fame Manner 
could J go through the Scenes all as eſſentially dif- 
ferent, and riſing in due Proportion one after ano- 
ther, till all the vaſt Building centers in the pointed 
View of. the Author's . Deſign. Of all the 
lively well painted Scenes in the four firſt Volumes, 
and all thoſe in the fifth previous to the'Night before 
the Outrage, mention but any of the moſt 
trifling Circumſtances, ſuch as Clariſſa's torn Rufles, 
and Remembrance places her before us in all the 
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Agonies of the ſtrongeſt Diſtreſs ; inſulted over by 
the vileſt of Women, and proſtrate on her Knees im- 
ploring Mercy at the Feet of her Deſtroyer. Her 
Madneſs. equals, (I had almoſt ſaid exceeds) any 
Thing of the Kind that ever was written: That 
| hitherto. ſo peculiar Beauty in King Lear, of pre- 
ſerving the Character even in Madneſs, appears 

ſtrongly in. Clariſſa: the ſame ſelf-accuſing Spirit. 
the ſame humble Heart, the ſame pious Mind 
breathes in her ſcattered Scrapes of Paper in the 
midſt of her Frenzy; and the Irregularity and ſud- 
den broken Starts of her Expreſſions alone can 
prove that her Senſes are diſordered. Her Letter to 
Lovelace, where, even in Madneſs, galling Reproach 
drops not. from her Pen, and which contains only 
Supplications that ſhe may not be farther perſecuted, 
ſpeaks the very Soul of Clariſſa, and by the Author 
of her Story could have been wrote for no one but 
herſelf. Whoever can read her earneſt Requeſt to 
Lovelace, that ſhe. may not. be expoſed in a public 
Mad-houſe, on the Conſideration that it might in- 
jure him, without being overwhelmed in Tears, I 
am, certain has not in himſelf the Concord of ſweet 
Sounds, and, muſt, as Shakeſpear ſays, be fit for 

reaſons, Stratagems and Spoils. And to cloſe at 
once, all I will ſay of the Author's Conduct in re- 
le to the managing (what ſeems moſt unmanage- 

le) the Mind even when overcome by Madneſs, 
he has no where made a ſtronger Contraſt between 
Clariſſa and Lovelace, or kept the Characters more 
diſtinct than in their Madneſs. 1 have already men- 
tioned how much Clariſſa's Thoughts in her Frenzy 
apparently flow from the fame Channel, tho* more 
diſturbed and leſs clear than when her uninterrupted 
Reaſon kept on its ſteady Courſe. Lovelace's Cha- 
facter is not leſs: preſerved: his Pen or Tongue 
indeed ſeldom © uttered: the Words of D, 
but the ſame overbearing Paſſions, the Lung 
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Pride of Heart that had accuſtomed him to ſtrut in 
his fancy*d Superiority, makes him condemn all the 
World but himſelf; and rave that Bedlam might be 
_ enlarged, imagining, that a general Madneſs had 
ſeized Mankind, and he alone was exempr from the 


dreadful Cataſtrophy. Win- wan 
In the Penknife Scene Clariſſa is firmly brave; her 
Soul abhorred Self-murder, nor would ſhe, as ſhe told 
Miſs Howe, willingly like a Coward quit her Poſt ; but 
in this Caſe, could ſhe not have awed Lovelace intoDi- 
ſtance, tho her Hand had pointed the Knife, yet might 
he” properly have been ſaid to have ſtruck the Blow. 
The pictureſque Attitude of all preſent, when Cla- 
riſa ſuddenly cries out, God's Eye is upon us“ 
has an Effect upon the Mind that can only be felt; 
and that it would be a weak and vain Effort for 


Language to attempt to utter. 25 
different kind 


In the Priſon Scene Clariſſa exerts a dif 
of Bravery. Inſult and Diſtreſs, Cold and Hard- 
ſhips, to what ſhe was accuſtomed to, ſhe bears al- 
moſt in filence ; and by her Suffering without re- 
pining, without Fear of any thing but Lovelace, ſhe 
is the ſtrongeſt Proof of what Shakeſpear ſays, that 

 —%Obere the greater Malady is fxt 

The Leſſer is ſcarce felt — © © 


And let thoſe who have accuſed Cariſſa of having 

a ſuſpicious Temper, from her being apt to ſuſpect 
Lovelace, here confeſs, that it muſt be the Perſon's 
Fault at whom her Suſpicion is level'd, when ſhe 
wants that Companion of a great Mind, a gene- 
rous Confidence; for how ſoon does Bel/ord's honeſt 
_ Intentions breaking forth in the Manner in which he 
addreſſes her, make her rely on the known Friend 
of her Deſtroyer, and the publick Companion of all 
his Rakeries, Nor can I here paſs by in perfect Si- 
1 | F 2 lence, 
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lence, the noble Simplicity with which Clariſſa ſums 
up her Story to Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovic; for L 

hink tis the. ſtrongeſt Pattern that can be imagined 
of that Simplicity which ſtrikes to the Heart, and melts 
the Soul with all the ſofter Paſſions, | 1 
In Colonel Morden's Account of the conveying 5 
the lifeleſs, Remains of the Divine Clariſſa to be in- 
terred in the Vault of her Anceſtors, his very Words 
keep ſolemn Pace with the Herſe which incloſes her 
once animated, now lifeleſs, Form. Step by Step 
we ſtill attend her; turn with the Horſes as they 
take the Bye- road to Harlow-place ; ſtart with the 
wretched, guilty Family, at the firſt Stroke of the 
mournful tolling Bell; are fixed in Amazement with 
the lumbering heavy Noiſe of the Herſe up the paved 
inner Court-yard : But when the Servant comes in 
to acquaint the Family with its Arrival, and we read 
this Line, He ſpoke not, be could not ſpeak ; he looked, 
he bowed, and withdrew, we catch the Servants ſilent 
Grief; our Words are choaked, and our Senſations 
grow too ſtrong for Utterance. The awful Reſpect 
paid to Cleriſ's Memory. by thoſe Perſons, who 
generally both rejoice and mourn in Noiſe and Cla- 
mour, is inimitably beautiful. But even in this 
ſolemn Scene. the Author has not forgot the Cha- 
racters of the principal Actors in it: For the barba- 
rous Wretches who could drive Clariſſa from her na- 
tive Home, and by their Cruelty hurl her to De- 
ſtruction, could not ſhed Tears for her Loſs, with- 
out mingled. Bitterneſs, and ſharp-cutting Recrimi- 
nations on each other; every one ſtriving to rid them- 
ſelves of the painful Load, and to throw it doubly 
on their former r in Guilt. The Mother 
only, as ſhe was the leaſt guilty, deplores the heavy 
Loſs with ſoft melting Tears, and lets Self-accuſa- 
tions flow from her trembling Lips. 
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he ſays, rinks 2 
* You croud me Sir, methinks, into the ſilent, 
low Proceſſion — Now with the ſacred Bier do 1 
enter the Porch * „ „l 0 
Hut it would be endleſs to mention all the movin 
tragic Scenes, that are now crouding into my Mind, 
in Clariſſa; all judiciouſly interſperſed with Scenes 
of comic Humour; ſuch as the Behaviour of Love» 
lace at the Ball; the Meeting between him and Mr. 
Hickman ; Lovelace's Deſcription of what he calls 
his Tryal before Lord M— and the Ladies 5 with 
ſome others equally calculated to relieve ' the Mind 
from fixing too long on mournful melancholy Ideas. 
Finely has the Author of Clariſſa ſet forth what is 
true, and what is falſe Honour. When Lovelace 
upbraids Belford for not preſerving Clariſſa, by be- 
traying his own villainous Plots and Machinatitons 
to deſtroy her; and ſays, I am ſuſe now, chat J 
mould have thanked thee for it with all my Heart, 
F and thought thee more a Father and 4 Friend, 
* than my real Father and my belt Friend“ 
See Vol. VII. Letter 74. Page 292. in Clariqa. 
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All falſe Shame has he expoſed, by ſhewing the 
Beauties of an open and frank Heart in Clarifſa's 


charming Simplicity, when ſhe tells Mrs. Smith, in 


a publick Shop, that ſhe had been in Priſon ; and 


when in a Letter to Lady Betty Laurance ſhe de- 


clares, that the Diſgrace ſhe cannot hide from herſelf, 
He is not ſollicitous to conceal from the World. © 
True and falſe Friendſhip was never more beauti- 


fully diſplayed than in this Work; the firm, the 


ſteady Flame that burns in the fixed Affection be- 
tween Clariſſa and Miſs Howe, which, in Clariſſabs 
Words, bas Virtue for its Baſe, is both well defcri- 
bed and accounted for by Colonel Morden; and that 
Chaff and Stubble, as ſhe well calls it, that has not 
Virtue for its Baſe, is inimitably painted by Belford, 


in his Account of Mowbray's Behaviour to the dying 
Belton. It is ſuch a horrid thing (fays he) to think 
of, that a Man who had lived in ſuch ſtrict Terms 
of Amity with another (the Proof does not come 


out ſo as to ſay Friendſhip) who had pretended ſo 
much Love for him, could not bear to be out of 
© hisCompany, would ride an hundred Miles an End 

5 to enjoy it, and would fight for him, be the Cauſe 
right or wrong; yet now could be fo little moved 


to ſee him in ſuch Miſery of Body and Mind as 


© tobe able to rebuke him, and rather ridicule than 
< pity him; becauſe he was more affected by what 
he felt, than he had ſeen a Malefactor (hardened 
perhaps by Liquor, and not ſoftened by previous 


Sickneſs) on his going to Execution.“ 


What Merit has Clariſſa in breaking up and dif- 
perſing this profligate Knot. of Friends, that, in 
the firſt Volume, are repreſented fo formidable as to 

terrify all the honeſt People in the Neighbourhood, 
who rejoice when they go up to Town again. She was 
to revenge on Lovelace his Miſs Betterton, his 
French Devotee, his French Counteſs, the 3 


(-47 ) 
Hecatomb which he boaſts that he had in different 
Climes ſacrificed. to his Nemęſis, and all this by the 
natural Effects of his own vile Actions, and her honeſt 
oble Simplicity; whilſt ſhe ſteadily purſues the bright 
Parh of Innocence, and propoſes to herſelf no other 
End, no not even in Thought, but to preſerve un- 
rainted her ſpotleſs Mind, and diffuſe Happineſs to 
all around her. 

I confeſs I was againſt the Story 8 ending unhap- 
pily, till I ſaw the Concluſion ; but I now think 
the different Deaths of the many Perſons EM in 
this Point alſo the Difference is as eſſentially 
ſerved, as in the Characters or Scenes) who fall i in 
the winding up. the Cataſtrophy in the . ſeventh 
Volume, . produce asnoble a Moral as can be invented 
by the Wit of Man. 

The broken Spirit, the dejected Heart that pur- 
ſue poor Belton through his laſt Stage of Life (brought 
on by a lingering Illneſs, and ill Uſage from an art- 
ful Woman to whom Vice had attached him, and 
increaſed by his Soul's being ſtartled and awaked from 
that thoughtleſsLethargy in which Vice had ſo long lul- 
led him) naturally break forth in thoſe fearful Tremors, 
thoſe agonizing pannic Terrors of the Mind, which 
follow him to the End, and make a ſtrong and lively 
Picture of the Terrors of Death firſt thought on, 
when Life was flying, and could no longer ſupply 
the flowing Blood and l Heat that animates the 
mortal Frame. 

Mrs. Sinclair's Death is very 7" op ; the Sud- 
denneſs of her Departure had not given Time for a 
regular i her Strength, and the fame ani- 
mal Spirits which uſed to ſupport her in the noiſy 

Roar of a profligate Life, now like ſo many Vultures 
preyed on her own Boſom, and aſſiſted to expreſs 
the dreadful Horrors of an unexpected Death. 
8 2 Love- 
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Fodelack, when be comes to die, is full of Rage 
and Diſappointment: ;' his uncontrouled Spirit, un- 
uſed to be baffled, cannot quietly ſubmit to the great 
and univerſal Conqueror Death himſelf. On his 
Death. bed he is a lively Picture of the End of that 
worldly Wiſdom which is Fooliſhneſs with God: 
His ſtrong Imagination that aſſiſted him to form and 
carry on thoſe cunning Plots which he purſued to his 
own Deſtruction, now aſſiſted his Conſcience to tor- 
ment his Soul, and ſet before his Eyes the injured 
Innocent who would have contributed to the utmoſt 
of her Power that he might have ſpent all his Days 
in Peace and Joy. In ſhort, he fluttered like a gay 
Butrerfly i in the Sunſhine of Proſperity; ; he wander- 
ed from the Path that leads to Happineſs :* In the 
Bloom of Youth he fell a Sacrifice to his own Folly : 7 
bis Life was a Life of Violence, and his Death was 
4 4 Death of 
© Whilft the gentle Clariſſas Death is the Wing 
| Conſequence of her innocent Life; her calm and 
prepared Spirit, like a foft ſmooth Stream, flows 
gently on, till it flides from her Misfortunes, and 
mme leaves the World free from Fear, and ani? 
mated only by a lively Hope. 

She wiſhed her cloſing Scene might be happy. 
She had her ** if, (fays the Author 1 in his engt) 
u was hapy 
N Nothing e ever made ſo Wong a Contraſt as the 
Deaths of Lovelace and Clariſſa. Wild was the 
Life of Lovelace, rapid was his Death; gentle was 
Clariſſa's Life, ſoftly flowed her lateſt Hours; the 
very Word Death ſeems too harſh” to deſeribe her 
leaving Life, and her laſt Breath was like the ſoft 
in 'of a 12 2 Breear, alt calm! all Tre! 
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The true Difference between the Virtuous and i 
Vicious lies in the Mind, where the Author of Cla- 
riſſa- has placed it; Lovelace ſays well; when he 
views the perſecuted Clariſſa a-ſleep. b 
' © See the Difference in our Caſes ; "he the charming 
15 1050 can ſweetly fleep, whilſt the varlet Inju- 
© rer cannot cloſe his Rees. and has been trying to 
Yrs purpoſe the whole Night o N his Melans : ' 
* choly, and to fly from himſelf. 0 d en 
Rightly I think in the Author $ ; Poſtſcripe is.it 
obſerved, that what is called poetical Juſtice is chi- 
merical, or rather ariti-providential Juſtice ; for od 
makes his Sun to ſhine alike on the Juſt and x 
Unjuſt. Why then ſhould Man invent a kind of 
imaginary Juſtice, making the common Accidents 
of Life turn out favourable to the Virtuous only ? 
Vain would be the Comforts ſpoken to the Virtuous 
in Affliction; in the ſacred Writings, if Affliction 
could not be their Lot. 
But the Author of Clariſſa has in his Poſtſcript 
quoted ſuch undoubted Authorities, and given ia 
many Reaſons on the Chriſtian Syſtem for his Cata- 
ſtrophy; that to ſay more on that Head would be 
but repeating his Words. The Variety of Puniſh- 
ments. alſo of thoſe guilty Perſons in this Work 
who do not die, and the Rewards of thoſe who are 
innocent, I could go through; had not that Poſt- 
ſcript, and the Concluſion ſuppoſed to be writ by 
Mr. Belford, already done it to my Hands. Only 
dne thing I maſt ſay, that I don't believe the moſt 
revengeful Perſon upon Earth could wiſh their worſt 
Enemy in a more deplorable Situation, « than is 
Lovelace in his Frenzy, in that charming pictureſque 
Scene, where he is riding berween Uxbridge and 
London, when his impatient Spirit is in ſuſpence, 
and alſo when he hears _ Clariſſa's Death. 


Thus 
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Thus have I juſt tinted at the Heads 6f the Cha- 
2 the Difference of the chief Scenes, and the 
Variety of the ſeveral Deaths, all the natural Con- 
ſequences of the ſeveral Lives, and productive of 
the deſigned noble Moral in Clariſſa; and I think 
it may be fairly and impartially ſaid; The Web is 
wove ſo ſtrongly, every Part ſo much depending on 
and aſſiſting each other; that to divide any of them, 
would be to deſtroy the whole. 


'* That many Things having full References 
To one Conſent, may work contrariouſly : 
As manly Arrows, looſed ſeveral Ways, 

Come to one Mark, as many Ways meet in one Town, 
As many freſh Streams meet in one ſalt Sea, | 
As many Lines cloſe in the Dial's Center, 

So may a thouſand Actions once afoot 


End in one Purpoſe, and be all well born 
Without Defeat. 


If what I have here fag can be any at 


ment to you, as it concerns your favourite Clariſſaz 
my End will be anſwered. I am, : 


2 


Madam, 
Yours, &c. 


BILARIO. 


34% GIBSON „ BELL ARI O 
SIR, 
"OUR Good-hature in ſending. me yout 


Thoughts on Clariſſa, with a Deſign to give 
me ä I aſſure you is not thrown away; may 


* See Shateſpear's Henry -- Veh. 
you 
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you have equal Succeſs in every generous Purpoſe 
that fills your Heart, and greater Happineſs in this 
World, I am ſure I cannot with you. 

. Moſt truly, Sir, do you remark, that a Story told 
in this Manner can move: but ſlowly, that the Cha- 
racers can be ſeen only by ſuch as attend ſtrictly to 
the Whole; yet this Advantage the Author gains 
by writing in the preſent Tenſe, as he himſelf calls it 
and in the firſt Perſon, that his Strokes penetrate 
immediately to the Heart, and we feel all the Di- 
ſtreſſes he paints; we not only weep for, but with 
Clariſſa, and accompany her, ſtep by ſtep, through 
all her Diſtreſſes. . : 

I {ge her from the Beginning, in her happy State, 
beloved by all around her, ſtudying to deſerve that 
Love; obedient to her Parents, dependant on their 
Will by her own voluntary Act, when her Grand- 
father had put it in her Power to be otherwiſe ; re- 
ſpectful and tender to her Brother and Siſter ; firm 
in her Friendſhip to Miſs Howe ; grateful to good 
Mrs. Norton, who had carefully watched over her 
Infant Years, and delighted to form and inſtruct her 
Mind; kind to her Interiors; beneficent to all the 
Poor, Miſerable, and Indigent ; and above all, cul- 
tivating and cheriſhing in her Heart the true Spirit 
of Chriſtianity, Meekneſs, and Reſignation ; watch- 
ful over her own Conduct, and charitable to the 
Failings of others ; unwilling to condemn, and re- 
Joicing in every Opportunity to praiſe. But as the 
Laws of God and Man have placed a Woman to- 
tally in the Power of her Husband, I believe it is 
utterly impoſſible for any young Woman, who has 
any Reflection, not to form in her Mind ſome kind 
of Picture of the Sort of Man in whoſe Power ſhe 
would chuſe to place herſelf. That Clariſſa did ſo, 
think, plainly appears, from her ſteady Reſolution 
8 2 to 
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| ta refuſe any Man ſhe could not obey with the ut- 
. moſt Chearfulneſs ; and to whoſe Will ſhe could 
not ſubmit without Reluctance. She would have 
had her Huſband a Man on whoſe Principles ſhe 
could entirely depend ; one in whom ſhe might have 
peed ſuch a Confidence, that ſhe might have ſpoke 
her very Thoughts aloud; one from whom ſhe 
might have gained Inftruftion, and from whoſe Su- 
periority of Underſtanding the would have been 
leaſed to have taken the Rules of her on Actions. 
She deſired no Reſerves, no ſeparate Intereſt from 
her Huſband ; had no Plots, no Machinations to ſuc- 
ceed in, and therefore wanted not a Man who by artful 
Flattery ſhe could have cajoled madly to have wor- 
ſhip'd her; a kind Indulgence; in what was reaſonable, 
was all her Deſire. and thatIndulgence to ariſe from 
her own Endeavour to deſerve it, and not from any 
Blindneſs caſt before her Hufband's Eyes by dazzling 
Beauty, or cunning Diſſimulation; but, from her In- 
fancy, having the Exampl-daily before her of her Mo- 
ther's being tyrannizea over, notwithſtanding her great 
Humility and Meekneſs, perhaps tyrannized over for 
that very Humility and Meekneſs. She thought a 
ſingle Life, in all Probability, would be for her the 
happieſt; cheriſhing in her Heart that Characteriſtic 
of a noble Mind, eſpecially in a Woman, of wiſhing, 
as Miſs Howe ſays ſhe did, to paſs through Liſe 
nnoted. 
, In this State of Mind did eee firſt find Cla- 
ria. She liked him; his Perſon and Converſation 
were agreeable, but the Libertiniſm of his Character 
terrified her; and her Difapprobation of him re- 
ſtrained her from throwing the Reins over the Neck 
of a Paſſion ſhe thought might have hurried her into 
Ruin. But when by his Ardifices, and the Cruelty 
of her Friends, ſhe was driven i into his Power, = 
1 | e 
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he not, to uſe her own Words, treated her with an 
Inſolence unbecoming a Man, and kept her very + 
Soul in ſuſpence; fawning at her Feet to marry him, 
whilft, in the ſame Inſtant, he tried to confuſe her 
by a Behaviour that put it out of her Power to com- 
ply with him ; there was nothing that ſhe would not 
have done to oblige him, Then indeed ſhe plainly 
ſaw that her Principles and his Profligacy, her Sim- 
plicity and his Cunning, were-not made to be joined; 
and when ſhe found ſuch was the Man ſhe liked beſt, 
no Wonder her Deſire of a ſingle Life ſhould return, 
She ſaw, indeed, her own Superiority over Love- 
face, but it was his Baſeneſs that made her behold it. 
And here I muſt -obſerve, that in the very ſame 
Breath in which ſhe tells him, Her SouPs above him, 
ſhe bids him leave ber, that Thought more than 
any other makes her reſolve, at all Events, to aban- 
don him. Was this like exulting in her own Un- 
derſtanding; and proudly (as I have heard it ſaid) 
wanting to dictate to the Man ſhe intended for a 
_ Huſband ? Such a Woman, if I am not greatly mi- 
ſtaken, would not defire the Man to leave her 
becauſe tHe ſaw her Soul was above him; but on the 


_ - contrary, concealing from him, and diſguiſing her 


Thoughts, would have ſet Art againſt Art, and been 
the more delighted to have drawn him in to have 
married her, that ſhe might have deceived him, and 
enjoyed the Thoughts of her own Superiority for 
Life. As I remember, he never aſks her fairly to 
marry him but once, and then ſhe conſents: But 
ao different in every Action is ſhe from the ſly and 
artful Woman, who would have ſnatched at this Op- 
portunity, and not have truſted him with a Moment's 
Delay, Whilſt Clariſſa, being then ill, conſents, with a 
Confidence that nothing but her Goodneſs and Sim 
| N could have had in ſuch a Man. 


- ” _ 
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+ Tho Clariſſa unfortunately met with Lovelace, 


yet I can imagine her with a Lover 'whoſe honeſt 


Heart, aſſimulating with hers, would have given her 
leave, as ſhe herſelf wiſhes, to have ſhewn the Frank- 
neſs of her Diſpoſition, and to have openly avowed her 
Love. But Lovelace, by his own intriguing Spirit, 
made her Reſerves, and then complained of them; 
and as ſhe was engaged with ſuch a Man, I think 
the Cataſtrophe's being what is called Unhappy, 'is 
but the natural Conſequence of ſuch an Engagement; 
tho?, I confeſs, I was not diſpleaſed that the Report 


of this Cataſtrophe met with ſo many Objections, as it 


oved what an Impreſſion the Author's favourite 
Character had made on thoſe Minds which could not 


bear ſhe ſhould fall a Sacrifice to the Barbarity of her 


Perſecutors. And I hope that now all the Readers 
of Clariſſa are convinced how rightly the Author has 
Judged in this Point. If the Story was not to have end- 
ed tragically, the grand Moral would have been loſt, aa 
well as that grand Picture, if I may call it ſo, of human 
Life, of a Man's giving up every thing that is va- 
luable, only becauſe every thing that is valuable is 
in his Power. Lovelace thought of the Subſtance, 
Whilſt that was yet to be perſued; but once within 
reach of it, his plotting Head and roving Imagi- 
nation would let him ſee only the Shadow; and once 
enter' d into the Purſuit, his Pride, the predominant 
Paſſion of his Soul, engaged him to fly after a viſionary 
Gratification which his own wild Fancy bad painted, 
till, like one following an Ignis fatuus through By- 
Paths and crooked Roads, he loſt himſelf in the 
rneſs of his own Purſuit, and involved with him 
the innocent Clariſſa, who, perſecuted, miſunder- 
ſtood, envied, and evil-treated as ſhe had been, by 
thoſe from whom ſhe had moſt Reaſon to hope Pro- 
cection, I think could not find a better Cloſe to her 
_ Misfortunes 
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Misfortunes than a triumphant Death. Triumph- 
ant it may very well be called, when her Soul, for- 
tified by a truly Chriſtian Philoſophy, melted and 
ſoftened in the School of Affliction, had conquered. 
every earthly Deſire, baffled every unealy Paſſion, ., 
loſt every. diſturbing Fear, while nothing remained 
in her tender Boſom but a lively Hope of fu- 

ture Happineſs. When her very Griefs were in 
a manner forgot, the Impreſſion ot them as faint and 
languid as a feveriſn Dream to one reitored to Health, 
all calm and ſerene her Mind, forgiving and prying » 
for her worſt Enemies, ſhe retired from all her. 


Afflictions, to meet the Reward of her Chriſtian. _ 


Piety. Fs 1 
The Death of Clariſſa is, I believe, the only Death 

of the Kind in any Story; and in her Character, the 

Author has thrown into Action (if I may be al- 


» 


_ - lowed the Expreſſion) the true Chriſtian Philoſo- 


phy, ſhewn its Force to ennoble the human Mind, 
till it can look with Serenity on all human Miſ. 
fortunes, and take from Death itſelf its gloomy 
Horrors. Never was any thing more judicious than 
the Author's bringing Lovelace as near as Knight's-- 
Bridge at the Time of Clariſſa's Death; for by that 
means he has in a manner contrived to place in one 
View before our Eyes the guilty Ravager of unpro- 
tected Innocence, the boaſting Vaunter of his own. 
uſeleſs Parts, in all the Horrors of mad De- 
ſpair, whilſt the injured Innocent, in a pious, . in a 
divine Frame of Mind is peaceably breathing her, 
laſt. * Such a Smile! ſuch a charming Serenity (ſays 
Mr. Belford) overſpreading her ſweet Face at the 
Inſtant, as ſeemed to manifeſt her eternal Happineſs, - 
* already begun.“ 
Surely the Tears we ſhed for Clariſſa in her laſt 
Hours, muſt be Tears of tender Joy ! wa we 
| cem 
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ſeem to I and daily converſe with her throng H 


her laſt Stage, our Hearts are at once rejoited: ind N 
amended; are both ſoſten'd and elevated; till our 
Senſations grow too ſtrong for any Vent, but that 
of Tears; nor am I afhamed to confeſ, that Tears 
without Number have I ſhed, whilſt Mr. Bel. 
ford by his Relation has kept me (as I may ſay) 
with "fixed Attention in her Apartment, and made 


me perfectly preſent at her noble exalted Behaviour; 


nor can I hardly refrain from crying out, Fare- 
well, my dear Clariſſa !- may every Friend I love in 
© this World imitate you in their Lives, and thus 
C joyfully quit alł the Cares and Troubles that A 


* this mortal Being! by 

" Vay Clariſſa's Memory be as triumphant as was 
her Death! May all the World, like Lovelace, bear 
Teſtimony to her Virtues, and acknowledge het Tri- 
Um WES 7 
am with may Thanks, Sir, for your obliging 
Letter, [2 | 

25 our ant oedient Kc. 


Han RIOTE Grazox; 


-Fek; bete were ſhewri me by Miſs Gibſon, and f 


thus, Sir, have I collected together all I have heard 
on your Hiſtory of Clariſſa ; and if every thing that 
Miſs Gib ſon and | Bellario has ſaid; is fairly deducible 
from the Story, then I am certain, by the candid 
and good-natured Reader, this will be deemed a fair 
and impartial Examination, tho? I . myſelf 
the — of Ws; and e 


* 


e our way bumble Servo 
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